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INNEAN SOCIETY.—The COUNCIL will, in 
OCTOBER NEXT, proceed to Apr nt a LIBRARIAN .—Candidates 
must be competent to Sub-edit the Society's Publications under the 
superintendence of the Secretaries. 
Partic eulars may be obtained, oa malty we in writing to the Secre- 
TARIE , at Burlington House, 
re eS DAY! YDON JACKSON, “Senior Secretary, Linnean Society. — 
R”® AL ARCHAOLOGICAL INS TITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patrons 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. F.S.A. 
President. 
The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
ANNUAL MEETING at LINCOLN, 1890. 
TUESDAY, July 27, to MONDAY, August 2, inclusive. 
GENERAL PROGRAMME. 
President of the Meeting. 
The Right Rey. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
Presidents of 3 
Antiquities.—President : Sir C. Anderson, Bart. ; 
Collingweod Bruce, LL.D. 


veg EG Rev. J. 

FSA. 7 L. Figtehe Esq. F. 

Histor Figecag ng Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford ‘Rep , M.P. 
LL.D. DC.L. F.R F.8.A.; Vice-Presidents, the Very v. the 
Dean of Ely, D.D.; % Peacock, Esq. F.S.A. 

Architecture. —President, the Right Rev. the Bisho a | “oof 
tingham, D.D. F.S.A.; Vice-Presidents, M. H. xan, Esq. F. 

Rey. Precentor Venables. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 

TUESDAY, July 27.—The Mayor and Corporation will receive the 
Institute at an Inaugural Meeting. President's Address. Luncheon by 
the Mayor and Corporation. A’ oon, Visit to pan Custle, 
general inspection of the City. Sectional Meetings at 8.30. 

WEDNESDAY, July 28.- Morning, Sectionai Meetings, Excursion bef 
rail to Gainsborough, by road to Stow. Home by rail from Stow Par! 
Station. Conversazione at 9 in the County Assembly Rooms by the 
Royal Archeological Institute. 

THURSDAY, July 29.—Annual Meeting of the Institute. Inspection 
of the Cathedral. Afternoon, Sectional Meetings. Reception at Rise- 
holme by the Right Rev. the President, at 8.30. 

FRIDAY, July 30.—Excursion by rail to Grantham, Sleaford, Hecking- 
ton, Boston, and Tattershall. 

SATURDAY, July 31.—Morning, Sectional Meetings. Excursion by 
rail to Southwell, Newark, and Hawton. Sectional Meetings at 8.30. 

SUNDAY, August 1.—Service in the Cathedral. 

MONDAY, August 2.— Morning, Excursion by road to Navenby, 
Welbourn, Leadenham, Brant Broughton, and Somerton Castle. Even: 
ing, General Concluding Meeting. 

Information regarding the general and local arrangements of the 
Meeting may be obtained from the Rev. G. T. Harvey or the Rev. A. R. 
Maddison, Vicars’ Court, Lincoln. Tickets for the Meeting will be issued 
and all information requi during the “x! will be given at the 
County Assembly Rooms. Price of Tickets, for Gentlemen, Ui. 1s. (not 
transferable), for Ladies (transferable), 10s. 6d., ae the bearer to 
take part in all the Meetings and the a to visit = 
Museum and all other objects of interest which may be thrown open t 
the Institute. Two Tickets of Admission, to hear the ‘Address of the 
President of the Meeting, will be presented to each purchaser of a 
Guinea Ticket, and one such Ticket to each purchaser of a Half-Guinea 
‘Ticket. 

Tickets of Admission to all the Sectional Meetings and the Museum 
only, price 5s. (transferable). 

Extended particulars of each day’s 
July 27th, together with an Illustrated 
during the Meeting. 

Accommodation may be obtained at :~s White Hart, near the 
Cathedral, the Saracen’s Head, near the Stone Bow, and the Greet 
Northern and Albion Hotels, near the Station. Information respecting 
Lodgings may be obtained from Mr. J. Banractovcn, Exchequer Gate, 

coln. By Order of the “Sr 


T HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 
16, New Burlington-street, London, W. 


S ° 1 ENCE Cc L U B. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the “eniggr eee of the age CLUB 
will be held on the 30th inst., at Six rp to 

to ELECT a further number of MEMBERS, atan ae, Fee of 5t. 5s., 
and an an Annual Subscription of 4i. 4s. for Town and 3. 3s. for Country 

embers. 

The Members will Dine together in the Club-House after the Meeting, 


at Seven p.m. 
(Signed) {Bovetas NEISON. 
Science Club, 4, Savile-row, W. DOUGLAS H. GORDON. 


FAC SIMILES in COLOUR, produced by the 
ARUNDEL Reng oe ad = the OLD MASTERS, are wag iene 

Public as well as to Mem t prices varying from 10s. to 48s., 

include the W tte of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Andrea del Sig 

Michael Angelo. Raphael, Holbein, Albert Diirer, &c.—Priced Lists, 

with particulars of membership, will be sent, post free, on application 

at 4, Old Bond-street, London, 


N ART MASTER, Third Grade, South Ken- 
& sington, 1879, Medallist, and holding Science Certificates I., IL, IIL, 
#XXILL., also Graduate of the Tonic Sol-fa College, ex rienced and suc- 
cessful, seeks an ASSISTANISHIP in an ART’ SC OOL, or would 
undertake the establishment of New Art Classes.—Address H. M., Rose 
tank, St. » St. Saviour’ s-road, Jersey. 


To A ARTISTS. — A comfortable HOME in a 
Vicarage, near the Sea, in South Wales, is offered by a a 

MAN, an Amateur in Art, for the Months of AUGUST and OCTUBE: 
at Bs. Weekly, inclusive ‘terms. One, Two, or Three could be —~— 4 
- Coast rocky and grand. Boating, Bathing, and Fishing free.—Vicar, 
Angle, Pembroke. 


A § GERMAN ARTIST wishes to meet with a 

TLEMAN (with some means), to undertake, on speculation, 
the Exhibitins and Sale of a most interesting and rare Series of Eastern 
Subjects (Oil Paintings), executed —s his travels in Asia.—Address 
XEXoPHON, , 163, The Grove, Hammersmi 


0 SCULPTORS. — WANTED, by a Youn 


lptor, Medallist at the Royal Academy, “the use of a ay 


roceedings will be issued on 
ibook of the places visited 
































OTTINGHAM SCHOOL of ART.-—The Hrap 
MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT on the Ist of 
OCTOBER NEXT. The is 300. annum, and an allowance of 
20 per cent. upon the amount received for Fees and Government Results. 
which, taking the average of the past ane yee will (if maintained) 
produce a _ bape income of about 480/.—Applications, stating age of 
ct &c., of recent date, to be addressed to the 
Secretary, teed of Art, Nottingham (of whom further particulars can 
be obi ), must be sent in not later than the Ist of SEPTEMBER 
NEXT. HENRY A. GOODYER, Secretary. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW RB. 
THOMPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Port 








man-square, W 


LEXANDRITES.—A few magnificent SPECI- 
MENS of this oe GEM FOR SALE. Green my he bm 


ight. t's Eye, 
one can eltat finest, if aot the finest, known Whavon ry ‘Mineralogist 
and Expert in ‘Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell-street, 
London, W.C. 
ISS LOUISE WILLES, of Theatres Drury 
Lane, Gaiety, Olympic, &c., gives LESSONS in DRAMATIC 


etree eg and ee JTION, *poth for Professional and Private 
purp —12, , Camdei en-square, N.W. 














OTICE.—NOTES anp QUERIES.—Now ready, 
Vol. I. Sixth Series, with copious Index, price 10s. 6d. 
___ oun ‘Francis, 2, _Wellington-street, | Strand BA i 
L°st a MANUSCRIPT, entitled ‘ALIVE and 
'T DEAD,’ sent to the Editor of Fraser's Magazine, Sg a 
bably A _——e address in November or December, 
Fiewe communicate with Messrs. Loncmans & Co. 39, Paternoster-row, 


PAEINER WANTED for a PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS.—Address A. 18, at C. H. ey Sone General Adver- 
tising Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street, London 


| et NEWSPAPERS.—A SERIAL can 
for Feder Hed to be re a cg in book form. Has 
apres in ne ann —< 


OR SALE, the COPYRIGHT of a first-class old- 

established MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—For particulars apply, per- 
sonally or by letter, to Mr. Leaper, , Moira C i, 
monger-lane, E.C. 


Rx SALE, at a low price,a MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, for r CHILDREN. —Address Macazine, at Horncastle’s, 61, 























R. N. HEINEMANN’S THREE POPULAR 

LECTURES: The HUMAN FACE (Samet, The OBER- 
AMMERGAU yes (illustrated); The LLVES and WORKS 
of the GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS (illustra wt ngage nennagh of 
Institutes, Schools, Proprietors of Halls, &c., wishing to ——_- 
delivery of these Lectures should address Dr. Heinemann, 80, Upper 
Gloucester-place, Portman-square, London. 





FoR SALE, owing to ill health of Proprietor, a 
PROVINCIAL WEEKLY PAPER (illustrated). — Advertisement 
Income, 800l., easily raised to 1,000/., being more than double cost of 
roduction. y populated Districts, and capable of considera! 
evelopment with small Capital. Machinery and Plant in §' , 
mostly quite new. Large Jobbing Business easily obtain To smali 





Russian thoroughly TAUGHT, and Proficiency 
in Reading. huitoge and Speaking the Language guaran’ 

within a comparatively sho: 

Translations erg aE! done. Terms moderate. — 

‘Wandswo orth-road, 5 .W. 


uaranteed 
rt time. Correspondence carried on and 
Address Ivan, 411, 





0 ~ LITERARY GENTLEMEN, &c.—WANTED, 
WORKS to TRANSLATE from the French, Spanish, and lish 
road, Hastings tag ool moderate.—Address L. Covrarp, No. 45, Cambridge- 


a or AGENCY WANTED by a 
Gentleman about to settle in London. Is a first-class Accountant, 
highly educated, and of ae business habits. Highest testimonials as 
oo and —Address H. K. T., 10, Warwick-lane, E.C., 


A GENTLEMAN, age 30, well connected, of 
limited means, desires to ENGAGE in LITERARY WORK. or as 
SECRETARY or AMANUEN ay I and Classi 
army gL in first cae ves t Brothers, 5, Serle- 
street, 


GHORTLY will be DISENGAGED, an experienced 
NEWSPAPER MAN, (orem excellent recommendations. Can 
either Edit, Sub-edit —_ aly pi, or take sole charge, if req 
Address V e.. care of M: dams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 
Fieet-street, E.C. 


ITERATURE and the PRESS.—A Gentleman, 

of over twenty years’ experience in all branches of Newspaper 
Work, VOLUNTEERS his SERVICES, wholly or in 

sna Cone Writer, a e best Jot ive Reporcer. an experienced Sub Editor 

and Contributor to the best Journals. He has been special successful 




















and d of new ings.—EXxPERiENce, 
10, po Upper Holloway, N. 


A N EDITOR, who has for many years success- 
fully conducted a Country Journal, is desirous, in consequence of 
a meses ge in the Proprietorship, to obtain another ENGAGEMENT on a 





Weekly Paper. Unexceptionable testimonials aad references.—Address 
.c., ay +g M . Adams cis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 





UB-EDITOR.—WANTED, SITUATION as such 
on a Liberal Daily. Highest references as to capacity, ability, and 
character.—Address J. M. T., 57, Darnley-road, Hackney. 


(THE PRESS.—WANTED to PURCHASE, at the’ 

end of the present Year, a small NEWSPAPER PROPERTY, with 
or without Printing Business attached. Advertiser can command 2,0001. 
—Address J. R. G., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 
59, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


OOK and PERIODICAL INDEXING. —To 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, and PUBLISHERS. — Antiquarian and 
other Works skilfully and comprehensively INDEXED on moderate 
terms.—Address T. ee Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Some recent t Press Opinion : Fe Ry By maces 
“ Copious and well exvangea.’ = Newcastle Weekl ticle. er wae 
able."’"—Nottinghem Doily Guardion. “A mo fh toe index." * Sie 
Times. ‘‘ Lab d and very 
“An excellent index.”—Railwoy Oficial “A copious ‘on, 
—— that every = dealt with Foy be sea traced.’’—Brad- 
ford jicle ond Mail. “ Very and P — 
Hereford Times. 


PUBLISHER. — ADVERTISER is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Active and steady —Address K. T., care of C. 
Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Abe PUBLISHERS.— For SALE, MS. and Copy- 
OF eg Ay valuable little work on the REPUBLIC iC of PLATO, Books 
Sade loon A. Oxon., care of Messrs. Adams & 
vertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street.” 


ORTH of ENGLAND.—To PROFESSORS of 
MUSIC.—A well-established and ree jag any CON- 

pe for SALE in a populous Town. The Income has 600) per 
, 4501. with Furniture at nt ay can 

bovhed.—Address #. 8. do Caasunas Damen & Gn. &, Eaunebenene, 


























this is an excellent opportunity.—Address (letters only). in 
Sone an ating A. B., 3, Albert-street, Mornington-crescent, London, N.W. 


(\ MITCHELL & C* Agents for the Sale and 


e Purchase of Newspaj Property, beg to N that they have 
several Newspaper Bropert tes | for a oe LF gp 5— ty F and the 
Provinces. Principals 








MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Tuvestiontions, and Audit of pony &c. 


UNWE ERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, W.C. 


se urn alee, Lentny renay or ane 
under Collegiate discipline. The m a) v y the Secre- 
“4 ¢ ce of Residence for selected Cand dates for 


of State for India asa 
ull particulars as to Iientot looms, — &., 








the Indien Civil Service.— 
on application to the Principal or Secretary, at’the 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NExt TERmM will 
commence on TUESDAY, September 2ist. 
W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE, — ENTRANCE 

6 oan EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 14 and 15.— 

. Woop, College, Leamington; or, after August Ist, 

Conigeide. , 2m, Ipswich. 


YRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in 
MIDDLE — sag SCHOOLS for GIRLS, nner-street, 
Bishopsgate, he NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held on SEPTEMBER lth 
Candidates for admission should send in their Names to the Secretary 
without delay. Several Scholarships will be awarded in September. 
LOUISA BROUGH, Secretary. 
Office : 1, Queen-street, Brompton, 8.W. 


EDFORD -COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, 

York-place, Portman-square, on (near the Baker-street Station 

of the Metropolitan Railway ).—The College provides Systematic Lectures 

by Professors in the higher subjects o: and P 

Cc for Junior Students. The Course is ted for those who intend 

to Matriculate or Graduate in the University of London. The SESSION 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 14. new Students are to 
present themselves between | land 4 on TUESDAY, 12. 

competition. 

, &c., may be 


TWO ARNOTT ScHOLANSiLIPS wi will beawarded by 
had at che College ieNRIETTA fA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec 
MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 
HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LO 




















The College adheres to its original p le of pesees Theo- 
logical ——- = _ insisting on the A 6 of — bn a 
Theological Doc 








PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE SESSION 1880-81. 
Principal: Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. LL.D. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion ; or other subject, according to the Class 

that may lormed. 
Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 
Professor Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 


Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
Catholic Episties: Introduction, Criticism, and Exegesis. 
History of Doc 

Reading from a Latin Father. 


Professor a J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Reviestentionl Ruew : the Church 
the Heformation: 13) (2) Mistry of the Church inte Engiand. 
nau by be ee 2 Kings and 
Middle— ——— 
Professor Rey. C. B. UPTON, B.A. B.8c. 
Junior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the requirements for 
in the U: ity of London). 
Senior Mental Phil 
ay Lo -he 7 chiet Theories Demmetens Bastined. 
some Philosophical W 
"Thea Larrea ae Farcopn to tadnt of ether x, on 
payment of the ulars, apply to 











either or in ith 
Sating terms, to A. °8. » 22, Susteren onten ae — 





London, 


R. D. oonnmemiinak Manchester 
i. p, DARMISHLIRE, a, Gnorgeaten, Machen * og Hom. Secs. 
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Ses -ON-AVON.—TRINITY ‘COLLEGE 
L.—The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted 

ws eo os Resident Graduate Masters, Two being specially for Modern 
Classical and — Sides. Junior Department for Young 

Bor grounds, Fives Courts, Gymmasium,@&c. Terms, 90 
Bort Guineas. Noply to the W. ARDEN. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45, Harley-street, 
London.—Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
Women, and for — Certificates of Knowledge. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin, in School, on MONDAY, Sep- 
tember 27th, and in the College on MONDAY, October 4th. Entrance 
Examination in College, THURSDAY, September 30; in School, 
SATURDAY, mber 25. 

In addition to the usual Curriculum in the School and the Four Years 
of the College Course, which prepares for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University of London, a higher course of instruction has also 
been established for Students preparing for the Degree Examinations of 
the same Universit 

Special Courses of Lectures are given in connexion with this Course, 
bien ich is not open to Girls under the age of Eighteen. The Fee for each 

of Ten Lectures is U. is., and the Compounder’s Fee of 4/. 4s. a 
Term includes also such full private tuition as may be found necessary, 
and may be applied for by a preparing for the Examinations. A 
reduction is omen in the case of Associates of the Coll 
received -4 Mrs. Carpenter, 38, Harley- street , W.; Miss 
Knorr, Devenshire Lodge, York-gate, W ; Mrs. Rvssett, 9, Oppidans- 
Primrose-hill, N. ; Mies Woon, 41. Harley-street, W.; and full 
information in | in regard to ‘these and all other matters connected with 
the College may be obtained, by letter, addressed to the Secrerary, up 
to the 20th of September; after that day by — application at 
the College, between the Hours of Eleven and Three 


ANTED, at the END of AU GUST NEXT, 
HEAD MISTRESS for the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BOL’ Th 
; holding Cambridge, Oxford, or London University 
te. Requirements : English, Latin, Mathematics ; 
lence in School Tuition. Salary, 150/. per annum. 
A Capitation of 1. ay annum for every Pupil in excess of Forty.— 
Apply, by letter, to Reprorp, Secretary. 











ARIS.—A French Professor, of great experience, 

wishes to RECEIVE TWO or THREE YOUNG ENGLISHMEN of 

good family, to TEACH them FRENCH thoroughly, as well as Latin 

and Greek. ‘Highest references.—For particulars address Monsieur C. 
Louis, No. 1, Avenue de Friedland. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. F. C. LAMBERT 
(M.A. F.G.8., &c., Double Honours, Cambridge) PREPARES 
PUPILS for Army, Universities, Legal, Medical, and other Examinations. 
References exchanged. SUMMER TERM commences AUGUST Ist.— 
St. Andrews-street, Cambridge. 


A LADY, holding a First-Class Certificate in the 
Cambridge Higher Local, distinguished in History, Arithmetic, 
French, and German, is desirous of PREPARING CANDIDATES for the 
Cambridge Local and Women's Examinations.—Address K. 8. M., May's 
Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly. 


gy at the SEASIDE.—Resident Pupils 
prepared for the Oxford or ag Pass Examinations, 
Matriculation, Army, Civil Service, &c., by a Married Oxford M.A., 

erly Assistant Ciassical Master in a Public School. List of Pupils 
and Terms on application.—Rerv. M.A., Cambridge Villa, Norfolk-road, 
Littlehampton. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND. — New 
FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG. Established 1855. Prepara- 
tion for the Universities, Commercial Department, German, French 
Italian. e Modern Building, Gymnasium, Playground, and Garden’ 
Cold and Warm Baths. Highest references. Prospectus on application. 
—W. Fucus, Proprietor; M. Kunz, Principal, late Master of the Swiss 
International School, Genoa. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD-STREET. 
(Midway between Tottenham Court-road and Mudie’s Library.) 




















A U - 0 T Y P 
ISA 
SYSTEM OF PERMANENT a 
In Three distinct Classes. 


Class 1.—-The REPRODUCTION of PICTURES, 
DRAWINGS, and ORIGINAL WORKS of ART, in so perfect a 
manner as to make it difficult in some cases to distinguish the Copy 
from the Original Work. 

The Fac-similes are produced in permanent pigments, which may 
be of the same kind as those used in the Original. Black, Brown, 
Sepia, Blue, Red, are all available Colours 

this process Artists can have their Pictures Reprodueed with- 
— expense and delay of engraving, and with the minimum of 


Sizes of Plates from 10 inches to 48 inches. 


Class 2.—The PRODUCTION of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS in PRINTING INK by means of the 
ordinary Printing Press. 

onion by the Trustees of | the | British Museum, Palewographical, 
Royal G al, and other Learned Societies. 
” Fae-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Draw- 

me Sketches, Views, and Portraits from Nature, &c 
sont os — advantages of the Autotype Process for Book 





ee Th Thee qpestueaty Fac-simile nature of the result. 
2nd. Its Cheapness for Smali Editions of 250, 500. &c. 
3rd. The Prints direct on the Paper, with suitable margins. 


Class 3.—The PRODUCTION of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS by the WOODBURY or RELIEF PROCESS. 
This process is admirably adapted for Portraits, Machinery, Art 
Manufactures, Illustrations for I'rade Catalogues, Steam-Ship Com- 
panies. wate Cards, &c., where large numbersare required and 


7 rene particulars apply to the Manager. 





N the AUTOTYPE GALLERY will be found 
2 noble ere a seg SIMILES of the OLD MASTERS, 

i the s of Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, 
| mam my Darer, Tiolbetn, Michael ‘nn elo, Raphael, Rubens, Andrea del 
Sarto, Titian, Leonardo’ da Vinci, &c., ‘selected from the principal 


Galleries of Euro; 
enegs 8 mae. Po gad Poynter, R.A., Meis- 
es, &c 





Fine examples OF the 
sonnier, De Neuville, Rosset<i, B 
A visit to the Autotype Gallery y will p re how. readily the walls of 
home can be adorned with artistic masterpieces at little cost. 
Pictures and Photographs Mounted and Framed. 
Pictures carefully Cleaned and Restored. 
Send for the AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S New Catalogue, price 6d. 
Gratis to purchasers. 


3. R. SAWYER, Director of Works. 
W. 8. BIRD, General Manager. 





UTHORS, POETS, CLERGYMEN, and 

SCHOOLMASTERS desirous of PUBLISHING their WORKS are 

invited to address Messrs. “GO Saunpers & Co., Publishers, 22, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


V THAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? — The 
Answer promptly supplied by Frrzsiumons & Sons, Islington, 
London, N. Careful work ; moderate prices. 


RINTING.—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental Review, the lishwoman's Review, and other Period- 
icals, are prepared to undertaket e PRINTING of Magazines, Pamphiets, 
Bookwork. Catalogues, &c., on the most reasonable terms. Est mates 
free. — Steam Printing Offices, 87-89, Great ‘Titchfieid-street, Oxford- 
street, London. 








TO AUTHORS AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. WYMAN & SONS, Printers, Litho- 
graphers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, invite the attention of 
Authors to the Facilities offered by their Establishment for the COM- 
PLETE PRODUCTION of BOOKSof every description, all Departments 
of the Business being carried on under the gine Perso! Superin- 
tendence of the Firm. Inclusive Estimates. Liberalarrangements le 
with Authors for the publication of their MSS., whether Scientific, 
London, W or ee of Fiction. —Wraan & Sons, Great Queen-street, 

mdon, 


ERALDIC ENGRAV ING "and PAINTING 
Ofticial and Corporate Seals, teeeet Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, 
Book-Plates, Cards, luminated Addresses, &c., executed in finest style 
Prize Medal, Paris, 1878; Silver Medal, Sydney, 1880.—Harry Soane, 
8, Green-street, Leicester-square, 


yy Anrep to aes WOOD ENGRAV- 
INGS, Steel or Copper a and Electrotypes.—T. E. H. 
Butten, 28, Warwick-lane, London, E 


HE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 
gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music. Drawings, Plan: 

This Process has been pe oo by Her Majesty's Goverment, who 
have paid the inventor (Mr. Fellows) 500. for the privilege of using it 
throughout all their Departments. No tedious washing off. Suits all 
climates. Negatives available for years. Full particulars post 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 18, Tettenhall-road, Wolverhampton. 


FAMILY HISTORY, Heraldry, Topography, 
America, Witchcraft, First Editions, Cruikshank, La gy 
free.—J. F. MEEHAN, 














CATALOGUE, just eprmaaamai gratis and post 
Pulteney Bridge, Bath 


YHARLES HUTT’S CATALOGUE of Interesting 
and Valuable BOOKS, ready in a few days, and post free on re- 
ceipt of two stamps.—Clement’s Inn-gateway, Strand, London. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains ng Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2i., with 
Entrance-fee of 61.; Life atom berth. 261 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


r un UNITED LIBRARIES, 3807, Regent- 

treet, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on Layee rg Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and free.—*,* A Clearance 
ewes of Surplus Books offered for Sale ne greatly “reduced prices, 
eee Be be had, free, on application. —Boorn’s, Cuurton's, Hopeson’s, 
= Savnper’s & Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the 

ytechnic 


NALLERIES in BOND-STREET to LET, con- 
sisting of Two larze Saloons, with top light ; also other’ Rooms, 

suitable for Picteres or Exhibitions of other Works of Fine Art. On 
Lease or otherwise.—Apply, by letter, to X., 25, Bedford-street, Strand. 


O ASTRONOMERS.—TO BE SOLD, at a very 
moderate price, a HOUSE in the country, together with a recently 
erected Observatory, containing a very fine Equatoreal by Cooke, a 
Sidereal Clock. a Transit Instrument, and the usual accessories for a first- 
class Observatory. A reasonable offer will not be refused.—Particulars 
can be obtained of Cuas. Baxer, Scientific Instrumeat Maker, 244, High 
Holborn, London. 























Sales by Auction 
ESSRS. T. CHAPMAN & SON, Auctioneers, 


have pleasure in announcing that they are honoured with in- 
structions from GEORGE B. SIMPSON, -, Of Seafield, Broughty 
Ferry, to bring forward for SALE, at their great Rooms, No. 11, Hanover- 
street, Edinburgh, on SATURDAY, December 4, and Following Week, 
the well-known CABINET of MODERN PICTURES, of the English, 
French, Belgian, and Scottish Schools (embracing many highly important 
Works), and the extensive COLLECTIONS of OLD PORCELAIN and 
OBJECTS of ART and VIRTU, formed by him during the last twenty 
ears 


Details will be fully given in after notices, and in Catalogues to be 
ready a month prior to Sale. 
11, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, July 21, 1880. 


A Collection of Engravings, Etchings by Haden and Méryon, 
Liber studiorum Plates, Caricatures, &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= ee by AUCT ION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
stree W.C.. on MONDAY, July 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLL. eCTT TON of ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a GENTLEM. AN; 
comprising Historica! Portraits (many tine and scarce) after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Hoppner— —Engravings by Old and Modern 
Masters—set of Etchings by Seymour Haden—Works of Méryon (chiedly 
first states)— Plates from the Liber Studiorum — Caricatures — Fancy 
Subjects— Works illustrated by George Cruikshank, &. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
cn receipt of two stamps. 


Library of the late JO SEPH HENRY GREEN, Esq., 
F.R.S, D.C 


L. §e. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL af AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Well on- 
street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY. July 27, and Two Following ways, 
the LIBRARY of the late JOSEPH HENRY GREEN Esq. F.R'S 
D.C.L., &c.; comprising a valuable Collection of Metaphysical, _ 
sophical, Theological, and Miscellaneous Writings, compris 
volumes ae with the Autograph Notes of 8. T. Colert 
— and J. H. Green, including Coleridge's Manuscript Note-Book— 
Boieridge 6 Pubiteations Bufo Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux, 10 vols. 
ely joured plates, in red morocco—Biblia — ome Waltoni et 
Casteut Lexicon Heptagiotton, 8 vols.—Lavater's P| Me Hegel, 
with Holloway's Engravings—Works of Fichte, ‘Garve,  Heeren 
Herder, Kant, Goethe, Grimm. Jean Paul Richter’ Schelling an been ag 
&c.,and other Standard Works in all Classes of Literati ——~- ¥ 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 











—————— 
Library om late Professor THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. F.Z.. 
F.G.S., and late Secretary of the Royal Society. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
B will SELL by AUCTION, A their House, No. 13, Well 
street, Strand, W.C., on July 30, and Following 1 De at 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Professor 
BELL, F.RS. FP. F.G.S., and late Secretary of the Toyal foc 
comprising sabaaeie Works on Natural History and Miscellaneous Lite. 
rature, including Gould's Birds of Europe, 5 vols.—Gray’s Genera of 
Birds, illustrated by D. Mit«hell, 3 vols.—Lear’s Knowsley Me 
Ray Society's Publications, 54 vols.—Palwontographical Society's Mono. 
graphs, 33 vols. in Parts—Reeves’s Conchologia Iconica, 69 Parts—Moore’s 
Ferns—Bell's Testudinata, the original Drawings—Bell's various Pabjj. 
cations—Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 190 voly.—Annals of Natuyy 
History, 48 vols.—Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, 71 vols.—Ed 
Botanical Kegister, 10 vols. —Forbes and Hanley's British Mollusea, 
4 vols. —Camden Society's Publications, 151 vols. ae ba a M 

litana, 29 vols.—Holbreok’s ‘North American Herpetology, 5 vols— 
Art Union Publications—Bonaparte— Fauna Italica, 3 vols.— 
of the various Learned Societies—Ruskin's Seven Lamps of Architectum 

Sowerby’s English Botany. with Supplement. 40 vols. in 24—Yarrelt's 
Birds and Fishes, 9 vols. large paper—Lodge’s Portraits. 6 vols. large 
paper—Owen's Odontography, 2 vols.—Meyer's British Birds, 4 vols— 
and numerous other Standard Works in all Classes of Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Cutalogues may be had ; if by post, oq 
receipt of four stamps. 





The valuable Collections of Greek, Roman, and English Coins 
and Medals of HENRY VINE, Esq., of Bath, and of other 
Collectors. 

a y 7 
MESSES, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, August 3, and T Follo 

Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COL LECTION of a 

CONSULAR IMPERIAL DENARIL ENGLISH COINS, &c., 

Silver, and Copper, of HENRY VINE, Esq., of Bath, relingu! wiishine ae the 
ursuit. and other Properties ; comprising Greek, Roman, English, and 
‘oreign Cuins and Medals, including, among other rarities, in Gold: 

numerous fine, searce, and valuable Consular and Imperial Aurei— 

23 rare Hindoo Medallions, &c.—Five-Guinea and Touch Pieces, or 

Angels—Guineas—Philip II. of Spain's Real d'Or, with ang., struck for 

Brabant; Silver: War Medals—Richard 11. Groat, Penny, and 

penny — Richard IiI. Groat — numerous Crowns, including Briot’s 

Charies 1, with m. m. thistle, B. Qve. Devs. &c., of fine art—many 

Demi-Ecus of Charles-Quint, and others of Philip I1. with ang. fra., &., 

from a recent find in Sicily—and some Greek Coins, scarce and valuable 

—Numismatic Books—Coin Cabinets, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


The Natural my Collections of the late Professor THOMAS 
BELL, F.R.S. F.Z.S. F.G.S., and late Secretary of the 
Royal Society. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 











will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C..on WEDNESDAY, August 4, at 1 o'clock proce, 
the NATURAL SiisTORY COLLECTIONS of the late Professor 
THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. F.Z.S. F.G.8 
Society ; comprising Minerals, Fossils, and Shells. 
Fossil Crustacea, many used in illustrating his various Works—Choice 
Shells in fine condition—Cabinets of British and Exotic Lepidoptera, 
Coleoptera, and other Insects. Also a small Collection of Mine; and 
Fossils, containing many select Specimens of Silver, Gold, and other 
Minerals, sonre rare—Several Cabinets, adapted for Minerals, Shells, &€. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 
Valuable Collection of Cinquecento and later Artistic 
Portrait Medals. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.. on SATURDAY, August 7, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
an important and valuable ppt of CM NQUE. ‘ENTO and 
LATER ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, and NGLISH ARTISTIC 
aaa aada Sopp in SILVER and’ BRASS, the Propert — a 
GENTL. including the beautiful productions of Pisaneilo. 
Pasti, —-y Garadosso, Bernardi, Domenico di Polo, Spinelli, 4 
Leoni, Galeotti, Trezzo, Bonzagna, D. Poxgini, Annibale Fontana, 
Heinrich Reitz, Valentin Maler, Dupré, Warin, T. Sim mon, and ot 
eminent Artists of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
May be viewed two days previously. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 
Valuabie Engravings, the Property of a well-known Collector 
giving up the pursuit. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., This Day, 
SATURDAY, July 24, and Three Following Days (Sunday ——— 
valuable and rare ENGRAVINGS (some being unique) formed d 
years by a COLLECTOR, consisting of Works by and after { the 
Masters of the Ltalian, German, Flemish, Dutch. French, Spanish. and 
English Schools, scarce Chiaroscuro and Wood Prints ,and rare British 
and Foreign Vortraits. 
Catalogues (by post), two stamps. 





Valuable Books, including some from the Seay of the late 
ELV. KENEALY, LULL 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on THURS- 
DAY, July 29, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
eg valuable BOOKS, including some from the LIBRARY of the 
ate EDWARD V AUGHAN KENEAL Y, LL.D.; including Boydel’s 
Shakespeare, 8 vols.—Beli’s Aldine Poets, 53 vols.—Lytton's Novels, 
33 vols.—Moliére, by Van Laun, 6 vols.—Couch's British Fishes—Morris’s 
British Birds and Moths—Knight’s Gallery of Portraits,7 vols.—Turner’s 
England and Wales, by Lloyd—Whitaker’s Whalley and Craven—Victor 
Hugo's Works, 20 Vols.—Kuskin'’s Stones of Venice— Encyclopedia 
am last edition, 11 vols. (all pub. )}—Voragine Legenda Sanctorum, 
502—Grosart’s Worthies’ Library, t.v., 13 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 
1 4 vols.—Fouquet, Citvres. 2 vols.—Turner Gallery—Shaw’s 
Dresses —_ Decorations, L.p.. 2 vols. crimson mor.—Hogarth’s Works 
1 Etligi ies—Waring's Masterpieces— Walton's 
Polygiotct Bible~ Daly, Motifs d'Architecture—Publications of the Early 
English Text Society, 85 Nos.—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, com- 
plete to 1s66—1,000 Plaster Casts of Antique Gems—a Series of Astrological 
Almanacks—and Miscellaneous Books in al! Branches of Literature. 


Gutalogues (ey post), two ecampe. 


A valuable ( Collection of Engrav ings, Caricatures, §c. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, merge wrt WC., on 
WEDNESDAY, August'4, and Following Day, at ten minutes 
l o’cloek precisely, a valuable COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, POR- 
TRAITS, choice Proof IMustrations to the Works of English Poete— 
eee | ay - Mastcts=0 large Collection of the Works of 
James and other Curicaturists— 
Early Etchings, Woodcuts, &e. 

Catalogues (by post), two stamps. 


High-class Paintings and Water-Colour Drawings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-sqaare, W 
FRIDAY, August 6, at ten minutes past | o'clock precisely, a small 
COLLECTION of High-class PAINTINGS. and ATERK-COLOUR 
DRAWINGs, most of which have been obtained direct from the Artists ; 
inciading examples of K. W. Leader, J. A. O'Connor, G. Armfield, C. 
Cattermole, G. F. Reynolds, W. Cruikshank, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 
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Autograph Letters and Valuable Books, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, August 9, and Following Days, at 10 minutes past lode 
recisely, a small number of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, including 
Roo. Burns, Sir W. Scott, Isaac Newton, &¢.—an Original Poem of 28 
lines, written on Glass, by Robert Burns; also a COLLECLION of 
BOOKS, comprising several small private L' ibraries. 
Catalogues are preparing. 
"Miscellaneous ‘Books, including the Stock of a West- End 
Bookseller. 


sepa XQ r : nl y , 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Ny their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C , on WEDNESDAY, 
July 28, and Two feeargy Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELI ; 
BOOKS, including Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, 19 vols.—Pinkerton's 
‘Travels, 17 vols.—Enc yelopaedia Britannica, 21 vols.—Cassell’s Picturesque 
Europe, 5 vols.—Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols.—Nichol’s Poets, 48 vols.— 
Powys Land. Club P' ublications, 12 vols.—S. Augustini Opera, 11 vols.— 
$. Ambrosii Opera, vols.—Jer. Taylor's Works, 10 vols.—Newman’s 
Sermons, &c., 20 vols.—Manning's Sermons, 6 vols.—Quarterly Review, 
142 vols.—Edinburgh Review, 111 vols.—Blackwood, 93 vols. —Nature; 
4) yols.—also a neat Dwarf Bookcase—a Mahogany Print Stand, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Old Tapestry, Decorative Furniture, and Porcelain, 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
i respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
July 28, at 1 o'clock precisely, OLD TAPESTRY ; comprising a set of 
four Panels of Brussels ‘Tapestry, from the designs of Rafaelle’s Car- 
toons—a set of three large Panels of riy Flemish Tapestry, with 
Triumphal Processions, after A. Mantegna—a set of three small Panels 
of Aubusson Tapestry, with the History of Tobit—four fine Decorative 
Panels, with Classical Figures in brilliant colours, &c —alsoa Panel of 
Windsor Tapestry—Carved Oak Cabinets— Chairs, — with em- 
dossed leather—Oriental and other Porcelain— Bronzes, 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Gablexeas had, 


The Service of Silver and Silver-Gilt Plate of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of HARDWICKE. 

peaeees. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on FRIDAY, 
August 6, at 1 o'clock prec isely, the SERVICE of SILVER and SILV ER: 
GILT PLATE of the Right I Hon. the Earl of HARDWICKE; including 
a large Sideboard Dish, a helmet-shaped Ewer, a pair of Salvers, a pair 
of two-handled Cups and Covers, a pair of Soup Turcens, a pair of Cake 
Baskets, a flat Bowl, a set of three Sugar Castors, and two sets of Salt- 
cellars, all made by Paul Lamerie between 1723 and 174l—a ep 
Silver-Gilt Centr —a set of four Silver-Gilt Candelabra—a of 
Silver-Gilt V: os Silver Groups and Race Cope, anda peste ana 
uantity of useful Plate, including Meat Dishes, Plates, Cruet-Frames, 
tea and Coffee Pots, Candelabra, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Forks, and 
Spoons, &c. 














The Wimpole Gallery. 
spDa . > TE 
i ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by = CTION, at 
their — at “pane King- er St. James’ ssquare, on SATURDAY, 
t 7.at 1 o'clock precisely, the celebrated GALLERY of HISTORI. 
ay ia PORTR Alts and other PICTURES of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of HARDWICKE, removed from Wimpole Hall, Cambridgeshire ; com- 
prising several highly important examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
including Master em Yorke with a Robin, one of the painter’s most 
fascinating works, well known by the engraving of 8S. W. Reynolds—a 
splendid Portrait of the Marquis of Rockingham in the Robes of the 
Garter—also Portraits of the Second Earl of Hardwicke, the Hon. John 
Yorke, and Archbishop Secker—very fine and rare Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh, by Zucchero—Sir Henry Spelman, by 
Rayesteyn—the Earl of Stratford and others, by Van Dyck—General 
Lambert, by Waiker—Henry, Prince of Wales, by Van Somer—Ben 
Jonson, a noble work of Cornelius Jansens— Charles L.,, by Old Stone— 
Matthew Prior, Chief Justice Parker, Lord Chancellor Cooper, and many 
others, by Sir Godfrey Kneller—the Interior of the House of Commons 
with Speaker Onslow addressing Sir Robert Walpole, a work of great 
historical interest, by Hogarth and Sir James Thornhill—fine portrait of 
Viscount Hampden, by Gainsborough—the Countess of Hardwicke and 
Kitty Fisher, c harming works of F. Cotes—fine whole-lengths of George 
Il., Queen Caroline, and their Daughter, the Princess of Orange, by 
Amiconi—Ge: orge IIL. and Queen Charlotte, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
and many others, by A. Ramsay—and a large number of other Portraits 
of great historical interest. many of which are engraved, and others 
which have appeared in the different loan exhibitions ‘of national 
portraits. Alse a very interesting picture representing the Interior of 
the Court of Chancery in Lord Chancellor Macclesfield’s time, with 
Portraits of distinguished Advocates of the da ay—a View of Old Covent 
Garden, by Canaletti—a pair of very tine works of 8S. Scott—a highly 
interesting picture of the Early F lemisn School, and works of 


Berchem Giordano Rubens Van Dyck 
Carracci Le Sueur Schalcken P. Vecchio 
Cignani Neefs ‘Teniers P. Veronese 
Eckhout Pig eo 7 ‘itian Wouvermans 
Franceschini Van de Velde Wyck, 


Rosa 
many of which are describe ed in Dr. Waagen's work 


The Collection of ee ings of the ae Hon, the Earl of 
HARDWICKE 
N ESSRS. & WOODS 





CHRISTIE, MAN SON 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on MONDAY, 
August 9, and Following Day. the valuable COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
INGS of the Right Hon. the Earl of HARDWICKE, formed during the 
fast century, and comprising a large number of English Portraits, chiefly 
in Mezzotinto, from the time of Queen Anne to George IV., including 
very fine Proofs after Sir J. Reynolds—a large Collec’ tion of French 
Portraits by Nanteuil—fine Etchings by Rembrandt—Works of Hollar, 
Faithorne, Callot—Engravings by Old Masters—and a few Works of the 
modern Italian School 
. Further notice will be given. 


The Wimpole Library. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
August 11, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the valuable 
LIBRARY formed during the last century by Lord Chancellor HARD- 
WICKE ; comprising Books printed by Caxton, Pynson, and Wynkyn de 
Worde—Early-printed Bibles in various languages—Early Voyages and 
Travels, and Books relating to America—County Histories—Books of 
Prints—Greek and Latin Classics, and Works in General Literature, in- 
cluding Caxton’s Game of Chesse (first edition), Caxton’s Myrrour of the 
World, Caxton’s Chronicles of England, Cicero de Amicitia, printed by 
Caxton—Rastell's Pastyme of People, the excessively rare original 
edition—Dialogues of Creatures Moralised, original edition—Froissart's 
Chronicles, translated by Lord rners, 2 ‘vols., Pynson’s edition—Hal- 
stead's Suecinct Genealogies, only 24 copies printed — Prynne’s Recoi 
3vols.—Sir W. Dugdale’s Works—Thoroton's ottinghamshire—Atkyns' s 
Gloucestershire, original edition—Buck’s Views, 4 vols.—Nash’s Worces- 
tershire, 2 vols —Purchas’s Pilgrims, 5 vols:—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols. 
~—Moryson’s Itinerary—Champlain, Voyage de la Nouvelle France— 
Bible in the Indian language, 1663—Biblia Polyglotta Waltoni, 6 vols., 
fine copy in old moroeco—Bishop’s Bible, — ton Gallery, 2 vols. 
—Museum Florentinum, 9 v: Also 8 As published d 
the last century, in od original morocco 
Copies to Lord Hardw: 














HE DRESDEN GALLERY. —The Publication 

of a Series of elab ions, on a large scale, = _ 
lebrated Paintings in the Dresden en Gallery was commenced in 

GRCHITECT of Saturday, July 3rd, when Two vings, of the 

‘ Adoration of the Magi ’ and the ‘ Marriage of Cana,’ by Paul Veronese, 





[THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JULY, is 
just published. 
Contents. 
The PRECURSORS of NEWTON. 
MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS. 
NAVAL POWER in the PACIFIC. 
MEMOIRS of the PRINCE CONSORT. 
SABIANS and CHRISTIANS of ST. JOHN. 
LANDLORDS, TENANTS, and LABOURERS. 
MEMOIRS of MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
HODGKIN'S INVADERS of ITALY. 
BRIGHT’S EDITION of PEPYS’S DIARY. 
10. The DIVORCE of KATHARINE of ARAGON. 
ll. The NEW PARLIAMENT in SESSION. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 299, is just 
pub! lish 
Contents. 
The FIRST LORD MINTO. 
MIDDLESEX. 
THOMAS CHATTERTON 
RECENT and FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 
The UNIVERSITIES and their CRITICS. 
AROUND the WORLD with GENERAL GRANT. 
ST. PAUL and RENAN. 
WHIGS, RADICALS, and CONSERVATIVES. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
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No. XX. price Six Shillings, 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
JULY, 1830. 


CASSIODORUS. 
ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 
SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
The AUTHORSHIP of the EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. 
HEROINES of CHARITY. 
The SYSTEM of LAND TENURE in ANCIENT PALESTINE. 
The SUPPLY of CLERGY. 
On some MODERN PHILOSOPHY, and the SUPERNATURAL in 
NATURE. 
LIFE of BISHOP MILMAN. 
10. The BURIALS BILL. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
Spottiswoode & Co. New-street-square, London. 


BLAcKwoon' S MAGAZINE, for Avavust, 1880. 
No. DCCLXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A REINDEER RIDE THROUGH LAPLAND. 
A TALK ABOUT SONNETS. 
The BLACKBIRD. By W. W.S. 
HANS PRELLER: a Legend of the Rhine Falls. 
BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. Part IX. 
CENTRAL ASIA: the Meeting-Place of Empires. 
In the DEER FOREST: a DAY BEWITCHED. 
Dr. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. Part IV. 
IRISH DISTRESS and its ORIGIN. 
MINISTERIAL PROGRESS. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Now ready, tastefully printed on hand-made paper and bound in Rox- 
burgh, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. post free, 

HE ANTIQUARY. Volume I. Containing 

Articles on Subjects of Interest to the Antiquary, we the following 

amongst many other well-known Writers :—Dr. Hayman, G. L. Gomme, 

W. Blades, Liewellynn Jewitt, John Henry Parker, Rey. M. E. C. 

Walcott, and Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
Prospectus of Vol. LI. (now publishing) sent post free. 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Nearly ready (Prospectuses will be forwarded on application), 
HE TREATYSE of FYSSHYNGE WYTH an 
ANGLE. By Dame JULIANA BERNERS. A ‘Angling abn 
duction of the First Book printed on the subject of —— 
~~ First Edition printed by Wynkyn de Worde, at 


London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HE BUILDER (price 4d.; by post, SS | in- 
cludes Views of the Brussels Exhibition; New R. C. 
Francis, Glasgow ; and Santa Maria lena Water Supply 
Inquiry — = Explosions—Paris—Foreigner on Home Decoration— 
Furniture in Germany—Art, the and Rel 
46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 


([RUBNER & CO”S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY, 1880, 


MIRACLE minngg-d and SACRED DRAMAS: an 
an wi ae KARL Translated from the 
Germ: JA RSON, and Muaited by the Rev. W. W. 
SACKBON. Fellow of icon College, Oxford. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


The ENGLISHMAN and the SCANDINAVIAN; 
or, a Com m of Anglo-Saxon and Old-Norse Literature. By 
FREDERICK METCAL °E, M.A., Fellow of i oln College, 
Oxford, Translator of ‘Gallus’ and ‘Charicles,’ Author of ‘The 
Oxonian in Iceland,’ &c. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


The GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: Chapters on 
Madagascar. By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Jun., of the London 
Missionary Society, Author of ‘ Madagascar its People,’ 
&c. Demy 8vo. with Maps and Lilustrations, cloth, 12s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVEL in NEW 
ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA. By JAMES COUTTS CRAWFORD, 
late Member of the Legislative Council of New ree Resident 

De a, Wellington, &. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 


The BIRDS of CORNWALL and the SCILLY 
ISLANDS. By the late EDWARD HEARLE RODD. BEéited, 
with an Introduction, Appendix, and Brief Memoir ef the Author, 
by JAMES EDMUND D HARTING. F.L.S., F.Z.8. Post 8vo. with 
Portrait Map, cloth lds. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY for the PEOPLE. By 


John LANCELOT SHADWELL, Author of ‘A System of Political 
Economy.’ Crown 8vo. limp cloth, ls. 6d. 














were given. Each measures 25in, by 13in. Price 4d.; or by post, 5d. 
London, W.C., and of all Ne ewsagents. 


Publishing Offices, 175, Strand, 


Now ready, 8vo. in wrapper, price 6d. \%, Ye 
HE FREE LIBRARIES of SCORN 
By an ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
Glasgow : John Smith & Son, 129, West George-street. 


New Edition, price 3s. 6d. in Roxburghe binding, 


OUTH’S COMPANION and COUNSELLOR. 
By WILLIAM CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 








Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; royal 32mo. cloth, 3s. 

THE T DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer, and 
Praise, adapted to the Course of the Christian Year. 

London : J. Whitaker, 12, Warwick-lane. 





Ninth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 


Ppoeetal Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT G. 
WATTS, MD. F.RS.L., &., 5, B Cavendish - square, 
on, . 


London ; C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 148 Woodcuts, lis. 


HE PAST in the PRESENT: WHAT is CIVI- 

LIZATION? Being the Rhind Lectures in Archeology, delivered 
» 1876 and 1878. ARTHUR MITUHELL, M.D. LL.D., &., Secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


Edinburgh : David Douglas; and all Booksellers. 


(THE PASSION PLAY, now Acting 3 at Ober- 
Ammergau.—PRACTICAL “GUIDE. Post free, 6d. 
PRACTICAL SWISS GULDE, 1880. es 
PRACTICAL CONTINENTAL GUIDE. 
PRACTICAL FRANCE, BELGIUM, the HINE, HOLLAND, and 
GERMAN SPAS. ls. 
London: Triibner & Co. 57, Ludgate-hill. 


_ Zz by WILLIAM J. oe F.S.A. 
Deputy Jébearian, Howe of 








Now pendy, pest 80. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The LONGEVITY of MAN: its Facts and its 
Fictions. With a Prefatory ae tae Owen, C.B., ‘On Excep- 


tional Longevity : its Limits 

“Mr. Thoms was admiraby qualified to perform the task which he has 
undertaken, and he has formed it with signal success....No one but 
Sir George C. Lewis could have undertaken such a work with such advan- 
tages, and even he could not have 1 and intel- 
ligent book."’"—Law M 





d a more 
‘agazine and F pcm July, 1873." 
“Mr. Thoms has issued anew his interesting treatise on ‘Human 
Longevity.’ The value of her book is enhanced by the “addition of an 
— letter, full of humour and , and to Prof. 
Ow — Atheneum. 





y be had separately, price 1s. post free, 
EXCEPTIONAL LONGEVITY: its Limitsand Frequency. Considered 
in a Letter to Prof. OWEN, C.B. 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth 


boards, 
HANNAH LIGHTFOOT; QUEEN CHARLOTTE 


and the CHEVALIER D’EON; Dr. WILMOT’S POLISH 
PRINCESS. 
“ These antiquated scandals are here blown to the winds by irresistible 
lence."’—Inverness Courier. 


evid 
“ Mr. Thoms has in fift pages—readablt and well worth reading— 
corrected the pee me phy ofa — 8 gossip, and contributed some very 





Price 1s. post 


The DEATH WARRANT of of CHARLES the FIRST 
(Another Historic Doubt.) 
London: F. Norgate, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 
In Use at Eton, Westmins' Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


[PELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 28.—Key to the 
same, 2s. 





Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s, 

French Grammar. 5s. 6¢.—Key to the same, 3s. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs, 6s. 6d. 

Modéles de Poésie. 63, 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, folio, price 20s. 
VANGELIORUM CODEX GRAECUS PUR- 


as. “tnd. Lunatleracher 
Werth dargestelit von Dr O. v. GEB 


, Gottingen, und 

Dr. A. HARNACK, Giessen. With 17 Outline’ Drawings and 2 Pee: 
othe oe an offers liminary it of the disco f 

e above account e very of an 
important Manuscri a in the sixth cen , and containing 
Matthew and Mark. While ies quest ape plnaes tie O upon a level 
with the more valuable monuments of the original Greek Text, the fact 
that it is upon oe —— adds ~ ey! to its interest for 


graphers, since e uncial rare. 
is CR) poammed Codex is im tant, not only to Students of 
and of Text Criticism, but also to Students of Art, as it 
er. a Series of a executed Miniatures, depicti the 
Gospel History ; these a pict’ 
present we possess no represen’ 
that in any way poatn ol wn them in age. 


Leipzig : Giesecke & Devrient. London: Williams & Norgate. 


LL the YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by Charles 
Dickens.—Advertisements for AU the Fear Round should be sent 
before the 16th of each Month to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








—— 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 

The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRADSHAW : 
ser Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement.— Advertisements should 





London : Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


Apams & Fuancis, 59, Fleet-street , B.C. 
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SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


The AUGUST Number, Part IV. of the New Volume, will be 
ready on the 31st instant. 


F. WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Strand. 


SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


The MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY SCRIBNER will be the 
Grandest Number of a Shilling Magazine ever published. 
The custom of making the August issue of Scribner’s Monthly 
a Special Midsummer Number has now become a recognized 
feature of the Magazine. 


F. WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Strand. 


SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


In the AUGUST Number Philip Gilbert Hamerton will 
have an interesting Paper on ‘Seymour Haden,’ fully illus- 
trated with Reproductions of Dr. Haden’s Etchings, a Por- 
trait, &c. There will be an Article on ‘Savonarola,’ with 
Pictures by Van Schaick. The First of a Series on the 
LOCALITIES of DICKENS will be given in this Number, 
illustrated by Mr. Charles A. Vanderhooff—an illustrated 
Paper descriptive of American Adv: ertising—an Article by 
John Burroughs on ‘Our River,’ with Pictures by Mary 
Hallock Foote—the concluding Paper of the Series on 
Canada—an interesting and well-illustrated instalment of 
* Peter the Great’—a Paper by Charles Dudley Warner—and 
an Original Comic Operetta, ‘The Sweet o’ the Year,’ Words 
by Nellie G. Cone and Music by E. C. Phelps, will be some 
of the other features of this Number. 


F. WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Strand. 


SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 











The AUGUST Number will contain Twenty-five distinct 
Articles and upwards of Sixty High-Class Illustrations. 


F. WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Strand. 





NOW READY, 
16 pages, 8vo. price 2d. No. I. for JULY, of the 


ABYLONIAN LITERATURE. — LECTURES 
delivered at the ROYAL INSTITUTION. By Rev. A. H. SAYCE, 
M.A., Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford; Author of 
‘ An Assyrian Grammar,’ ‘ The Principles of Comparative Philology,’ &. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
“Those who would know more of the libraries of Babylonia and their 
wonderful contents must refer to Mr. Sayce’s book, in which most of 
what is known of them at present is summed up.” —TZimes. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ANON CHARLES CHOLMONDELEY. — The 
PASSAGE of the FOUR J[‘AP, A New Explanation of Romans 
ii. 11-16, with its bearing on the Intrinsic and Extrinsic Systems of Jus 
tification by Faith, and on the Pauline Views of the Tiibingen Critics 
and others. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 

20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








London: S. Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


R. d J. BECK have REMOVED to 68, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E£.C. 
*,* Enlarged Illustrated CATALOGUE of MICROSCOPES, 


application. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 








&c., sent post free on 





The special attention of the Reading Public is called to the fact that the 
Grosvenor Gallery Library allows TWO VOLUMES of the NEWEST? 
BOOKS for a Subscription of ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


N.B.—SETs oF BOOKS ARE DIVIDED TO MEET THE CONVENIENCE OF SUBSCRIBERS. COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
RECEIVED ON SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. THE PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE READING AND WRITING 


Rooms, THE LapriEes’ DRAWING-ROOM, AND THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


THE GROSV ENOR GALLE XY LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW BOND- ‘STR EET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


nnn 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order 
to meet the demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could 
then be readily obtained on moderate Terms from the ordinary Circulating 
LInbraries. 

From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been 











kept steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all 
sulyects of general interest, have been taken in large numbers—Hundreds, 
and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of 
every Season having been placed in Circulation. 

Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study 
the wishes of Subscribers, and to make the Library not only ‘ Select,” but 
comprehensive. 

More than One Million Volumes have been added since 1874. 

Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction continue to be added as the demand increases; and arrangements 


are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of \all: Forth- 
coming Books of general interest as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per annum, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


SPELLING REFORMER 


JOURNAL OF THE ENGLISH 
SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


CONTENTS. 
1, The EDITOR to the READER, 


2. The PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY and SPELLING 
REFORM. Communicated by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. 


. A WORD on SPELLING REFORM. By Pro- 
fessor SAYCE. 


. TEACHING to READ. By Dr. J. H. GLADSTONE. 


. The HISTORICAL VALUE of PHONETIC 
SPELLING already EXISTING in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By F. G. FLEAY 
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No. II. for AUGUST, will contain— 


. The PROBLEM of SPELLING REFORM, By 
the 


. VAGARIES of ORDINARY SPELLING. By 
A. J. ELLIS, F.R.S. 


. The MECHANICAL ASPECTS of SPELLING 
REFORM. by W. R. EVANS. 


. SPELLING REFORM i in GERMANY. 
SCHWARZENBERG 


. PARTIAL CORRECTIONS of ENGLISH 
poe yw a Report of Mr. Sweet's Proposals to the Philo- 


. The HISTORICAL VALUE of PHONETIC 


SPELLING ay EXISTING in the ENGLI 
By F.6. YLEAY. Ag ¢ ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


7. BIBLIOGRAPHY of SPELLING REFORM. 


By F. A. 


*,* Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Luoaren), NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE :—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster-row, E,C, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——>——_ 


Next week will be published, price One Shilling, 
The Summer Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


SEASIDE MAIDENS. 
By G. A. HENTY. 


With 10 pages of Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 





MEMOIRS of aCYNIC. By William 
GILBERT, Author of ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ True pictures of real life.” —INustrated London News. 


LONDON TOWN. By Marcus Fall. 


With MIlustrations by Harry Furniss. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Many pleasant hours may be spent in the perusal of the book.” 
Court Journal. 


In KENT with CHARLES DICKENS. 
By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘The Life of Lord 
Lyttleton,’ ‘ Secret Societies,’ &c. 1 vol. 


“We are grateful to Mr. Frost for his ‘In Kent with Charles 
Dickens.’ ’’—Graphic. 


DAYS and NIGHTS in LONDON: 


Studies in Black and Gray. By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of ‘ The Night Side of London,’ &c. 1 vol. 


“A well-written and thoughtful book.”—Morning Post. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS by an 


OLD ACTOR. By F. BELTON. 1 vol. 8vo. 


“One of the most amusing books we ever came across."’"—Figaro. 





The SPORT of FATE. By Richard 


DOWLING, Author of ‘The Weird Sisters,’ ‘ The 
Mystery of Killard,’ &c. 3 vols. [This day, 


MANY LOVES. By B. H. Buxton, 


Author of ‘Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,”’ ‘Nell—On and 
Off the Stage,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ We predict a great success for ‘Many Loves.’ ”’—Court Journal. 


INNOCENCE at PLAY. By Jean 
MIDDLEMASS, Author of ‘Sealed by a Kiss,’ ‘ Wild 
Georgie,’ &c. 3 vols, 


“A really vivacious, amusing, and veracious Society Novel.”"—Society. 


A CRUEL SECRET: a New Novel 


by a New Author. 3 vols. 


“ An interesting novel.’’"—York House Papers. 


WINGED WORDS. By Henry Spicer, 


Author of ‘ Old Styles’s,’ ‘ Judicial Dramas,’ &c. 2 vols. 


WHAT WILL SOCIETY SAY? 
By MERVYN MERRITON, Author of ‘ The Ringwoods 
of Ringwood,’ &c. 3 vols. [/mmediately, 


A PEAL of MERRY BELLS. By 
LEOPOLD LEWIS, Author of the Drama of ‘The 
Bells.’ 3 vols, (immediately. 


POOR WISDOM’S CHANCE. By 
ned Pad “po ; CAMERON, Author of ‘ Juliet’s 


“ Pull of thrilling interest from first to last.""—Graphic. 





THE CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW. By William 
pt ng HALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 


The CONSTRUCTION of HEALTHY 
DWELLINGS; namely, Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, 
Asylums, &. By DOUGLAS GALTON, late Royal 
Engineers, C.B. F.R.8., &. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


ENGLISH PLANT NAMES from the 
TENTH to the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By J. EARLE, 
M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Oxford. Smal! fcap. cloth, 5s. 


ASHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By E. A. FREEMAN, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, arranged on 
an Historical Basis. By W. W. SKEAT, M.A., Elring- 
ton and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in_the 
University of Cambridge. To be completed in Four 
Parts. Parts I.—III. 4to. 10s. 6d. each. 


Part IV. Jn the press. 


HOMER.—A COMPLETE CON- 
CORDANCE tothe ODYSSEY and HYMNS of HOMER; 
to which is added a Concordance to the Parallel Passages 
in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By HENRY DUN- 
BAR, M.D., Member of the General Council, University 
of Edinburgh. 4to. cloth, MU. Ls. 


HERODOTUS, SELECTIONS from. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Map, by W. W. 
MERRY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College. 
Extra fceap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BUNYAN.—The PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS, GRACE ABOUNDING, RELATION of the 
IMPRISONMENT of Mr. JOHN BUNYAN. Edited, 
with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by E. VENA- 
BLES, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


The ELEMENTS of JURISPRU- 
DENCE. By THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, D.C.L., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, 
and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 1880. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GEODESY. By Colonel Alexander 


ROSS CLARKE, C.B. R.E. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. 


Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by 
¥, MAX MULLER. 


Vol. IV. The ZEND-AVESTA. Part I. The Vendidad. 
Translated by JAMES DARMESTETER, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Vol. V. PAHLAVI TEXTS. Part I. The Bundahis, Bah- 
man Yast, and Shdyast-la-Shiyast. Translated by 
E. W. West. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Vol. VII. The INSTITUTES of VISHNU. Translated by 
JULIUS JOLLY. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


ST. AUGUSTINE.—SELECT ANTI- 
PELAGIAN TREATISES, and the ACTS of the SECOND 
COUNCIL of ORANGE. With an Introduction by 
WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in ENG- 
LISH. According to the Version by JOHN WYCLIFFE, 
about A.D. 1380, and Revised by JOHN PURVEY, about 
A.D. 1388. Reprinted from the above. With Introduc- 
tion and Glossary by W. W. SKEAT, M.A. 1879. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ITALY and her INVADERS, 


A.D. 376-476. By T. HODGKIN, Fellow of University 
College, London. Illustrated with Plates and Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/, 12s, 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, in its Origin and Development. By 
WILLIAM STUBBS, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
7? Library Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 


London: HENRY FROwDE, Oxford University Press 





TinsLEy BrorHers, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 


J. C. NIMMO & BAIN, 


14, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND. 


a 


THE 


MODERN FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


A SELECTION OF THE BEST 
NOVELS OF ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Edited by HENRI VAN LAUN, 





PROSPECTUS. 


It is the Intention of the Publishers to place before the 

Public Translations of the best Foreign Novels, at such a 

price as will bring them within the easy reach of every class 

of the community. These Novels will be selected from all 

Languages, contain subjects of the highest and most varied 

interest, and be rich in promise of engrossing narratives and 

picturesque descriptions. Care will be taken that nothing 

objectionable shall be found in them, so that they may be 

suitable for the domestic circle and for perusal among the 

family, whilst at the same time they shall possess sufficient 
literary worth to be appreciated by the scholar and student 
of foreign tongues. In this manner the intellectual food of 
different nationalities will be thrown open to many who, 
until now, have been prevented from enjoying it. 

These Translations, printed in an attractive and serviceable 
form, will make a handsome addition to the library-shelves. 
They will be Edited by M. HenRI VAN Laun, the Translator 
of Moliére’s Dramatic-Works, assisted by some of the most 
experienced Translators of the present day. Each Novel is 
published with the sanction of the Author, and almost 
simultaneously with the Original Work, or as soon as possible 
as the Translation can be made, These Reproductions are 
also authorized by the International Literary Association— 
a Society of eminent literary men of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, the United States, Den- 
mark, Holland, &c., formed for maintaining the rights of 
intellectual property. 





‘The RIVAL DOCTORS. From the 


French of A. LAPOINTE. By HENRI VAN LAUN. 
° (Ready. 


The SERGEANT’S LEGACY. From 


the French of E. BERTHET. By GILBERT VENABLES. 
(Ready. 


A SHEEP in WOLF’S CLOTHING. 


From the French of C. DEBANS. By EVELYN JER- 
ROLD. [August 2. 


The COUNT of TALAVERA. From 


the Dutch of J. VAN LENNEP. By A. ARNOLD. 


A NEW GENERATION. From the 


German of GOLO RAIMUND. By H. E. GOLD- 
SCHMIDT. 


The CHASE. A Tale of the Southern 


States. From the French of J. LERMINA. By A. 
SERGEANT. 


BEWARE of the FIRE. From the 


Polish of J. KRASZEWSKI. 


A HUNGARIAN NABOB. From the 


Hungarian of M. TOKAI. 


A MODERN BARON. From the 


French of C. DEBANS. 


The BANKER’S SON. From the 


German of E. V. KONIG. 


AGIRL'S DOWER. From the Italian 


of SALVATORE FARINA. 


The GIPSY. From the French of Jules 


CLARETIE. 


Price in French Paper Cover, 2s, 6d.; Cloth, 38. 6d. 





J. C. Nimmo & BAIN, 





Warehouse, 7, Paternoster-row, 


14, King William-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


+ 


POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY MISS BROUGHTON. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Rhoda 


BROUGHTON, Author of ‘ Nancy,’ ‘Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LADY M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady Margaret 


MAJENDIE. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
MISS THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


The VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertha 
THOMAS. In 3 vols. crown $vo. 

** Miss Thomas’s new novel is a success. She has chosen a 
satisfactory theme and produced a well-constructed story. 
In studies of character her book is unusually rich, and she 
understands the artistic temperament thoroughly. It is 


clear that she possesses the gift of novel writing.” 
“Atheneum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ROBIN ADAIR.’ 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of ‘ Kilcorran,’ ‘ Robin 
Adair,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY GRIZEL.’ 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of ‘My 
Lords of Strogue,’ ‘Lady Grizel,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CUT ADRIFT.’ 


PIOUS FRAUDS. By Albany de 


FONBLANQUE, Author of ‘Cut Adrift,’ ‘A Tangled 
Skein,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
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LITERATURE 

James Outram: a Biography. By Major- 

General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, C.B. 2 vols. 


(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Owr1ne to his eminent public services and a 
private character of almost fabulous purity 
and chivalry, a peculiar interest will always 
attach to the name of Outram. His career was 
remarkable evenin India, for he started with 
no adventitious advantages, and during the 
earlier part of his life he was almost con- 
tinuously under the censure of some superior 
oranother. His education, which he received 
first at private schools at and near Aberdeen 
and afterwards for a short time at Marischal 
College in that city, was apparently not of 
a high order. Especially does he seem to 
have been destitute of any natural facility 
for using his pen. In physique, too, nature 
was niggardly to him, for at the age of six- 
teen he was only five feet one inch in height, 
and even when he had entered his twentieth 
year he is described by his brother Francis 
as “‘the smallest staff officer in the army.” 
Subsequent growth to five feet eight inches 
he attributed to fever and sickness generally. 
Early bent on a military career, he at the 
age of sixteen, through the interest of one 
of his mother’s friends, Capt. Gordon, 
member for Aberdeenshire, obtained a direct 
cadetship, and landing in Bombay in August, 
1819, was gazetted to the Ist Bombay 
Grenadier N.I. Nevertheless he was first 
posted to the 1st battalion 4th N.I., with 
which he did duty for a few weeks. In 
December of the same year, however, he 
was appointed to the Ist battalion 12th 
N.I., and seven months later, when only 
seventeen years of age, became acting 
adjutant of that corps. In January, 
1822, he was appointed permanently to the 
adjutancy, having apparently retained the 
acting adjutancy up to that time. Passing 
over his numerous attacks of illness, alter- 
nating with assiduous performance of regi- 
mental duty and countless hunting exploits, 
we come to his first experience of field ser- 
vice. At the close of 1824 it was found 
necessary to send a force into the Kittur 
country to put down some rather serious 
disturbances. James Outram, being on leave 
at Bombay, joined the expedition asa volun- 
teer, and was attached to the 8rd N.I. as 
commander of the light company. In that 
capacity he volunteered to lead the storming 





party when it was resolved to carry the fort 
of Kittur by assault. The assault, however, 
did not take place, as the garrison sur- 
rendered at the last moment. In February, 
1825, he rejoined his battalion, which had 
been lately converted into the 23rd Regi- 
ment. In April, disturbances having broken 
out in the western districts of Khandesh, 
and the rebels having established themselves 
in the hill fortress of Malair, Lieut. Outram 
on the 5th of April marched in command of 
200 men of the 23rd and 24th N.I. to dis- 
lodge them. After a forced march, Outram 
received information which induced him to 
take on himself the responsibility of cap- 
turing the place by a coup de main before 
the strength of the insurgents had become 
consolidated. He sent 150 men to make at 
night a false attack in front, while with the 
remaining fifty, under his personal leader- 
ship, he fell by surprise on the rear. The 
enterprise was completely successful, the 
place was taken, the garrison driven out ; 
and followed up closely by the sepoys and 
a few horsemen who had been collected by 
the civil officer, the insurgents fled to the 
hills, losing many men in their flight. 

‘* As the infantry had now marched upwards 
of fifty miles in little more than thirty-six hours, 
Outram found it necessary to halt them soon 
after dawn. But the horsemen continued the 
pursuit so far as the nature of the ground per- 
mitted ; scouts were despatched to ascertain the 
point of rendezvous selected by the scattered 
foe, and, at night, the chase was resumed. The 
insurgents were a second time surprised ; many 
were slain, numbers were taken prisoners, and 
the rest, throwing down their arms, fled to their 
respective villages. A rebellion which had 
caused much anxiety to the authorities was thus 
crushed ere the troops intended for its suppres- 
sion had been put in motion, and the plunder 
of Untapoor was restored to its lawful owners.” 

This was his last exploit as a regimental 
officer, for he was at once placed at the 
disposal of the Political Officer in Khandesh 
for the purpose of raising and commanding 
a police battalion of Bhils. The Bhils, 
estimated at one-eighth of the population 
of the province, were divided into the com- 
paratively civilized dwellers in the plains 
and the fierce, intractable robbers of the 
hills. 

‘One authority, admitting two sides to the 
picture, speaks of them in the following terms : 
‘ Small in stature, lean and wiry, these Bhils are 
capable of great endurance, and from constant 
exercise their senses of sight and hearing are 
wonderfully acute. They seem, in their natural 
state, like the Bushmen of Africa, scarcely men, 
but rather a link between the human species 
and the wild creatures among whom they live. 
Robbers and marauders by natural descent, for 
long their hand was against every man and every 
man’s hand against them. Hunting, varied by 
plundering and cattle-lifting, was their normal 
trade. There was something noble 1n them too ; 
they were, in fact, the Rob Roys of India and, 
like our Rob Roy, they for a long time actually 
levied black mail from the inhabitants of the 
open country. Proscribed by Government and 
hunted down, they were killed by hundreds, 
but never subdued.’ Of those who were essen- 
tially hill-men, it may be said that, prior to the 
formation of the British collectorate of Khan- 
desh, no coercion or persuasion had, from time 
immemorial or according to any tradition extant, 
succeeded in drawing them from their mountain 
abodes and fastnesses.” 

The history of Outram’s success in dealing 
with the Bhils is one of the most attractive 
chapters, not only in his own eventful life, 





but in the history of India. He 

first showing the Bhils the ner Ae 
British Government. He applied to the 
local authorities at Malegaon for troops, 
and failing, on his own responsibility led a 
detachment of thirty bayonets from an outly- 
ing quarter against a fastness where a large 
body of rebels had assembled. Surprising 
the enemy at daybreak, he so imposed upon 
them by his audacity and skilful dispositions 
that they fled in every direction. Following 
up the beaten foe promptly, he kept them 
on the move, and reinforcements having 
been obtained, the haunts of the Bhils were 
occupied and their strength for the time 
broken. Outram laid the foundation of the 
corps which he was ordered to raise through 
the medium of the prisoners taken in the 
skirmish above mentioned. 

‘*¢]T thus effected an intercourse with some of 

the leading Naicks, went alone with them into 
their jungles, gained their hearts by copious 
libations of brandy, and their confidence b 
living unguarded among them, until at last 
persuaded five of the most adventurous to risk 
their fortunes with me, which ‘small beginning 
I considered ensured ultimate success.’ ” 
This was in May, 1825, and on July Ist, 
1826, his battalion consisted of 308 men. 
In April, 1827, he had an opportunity of 
testing their value. A gang of marauding 
Bhils were doing much mischief, and endea- 
vouring to draw together the disaffected. 
Without waiting for orders, Outram marched 
with twenty-seven of his men against the 
marauders, and, with the assistance of some 
friendly villagers, defeated and routed the 
enemy. 

His sporting exploits whilst in the Bhil 
country explain to a great extent the 
wonderful ascendency which he obtained 
over the wild people under his rule. 

**In 1833, in the month of April, when en- 

camped at Sirptir, the villagers gave Outram in- 
formation of a tiger that had been marked down 
in the thorny jangal to the north of the village. 
This part of the country was plain, and there 
was no hill or ravine near. Outram started on 
foot, spear in hand, a follower carrying a rifle, 
and some six others bows and arrows. The 
tiger broke ground on their approach ; Outram 
followed him up on foot for three miles, and 
eventually speared him to death. This act, it 
is affirmed, has never been equalled, before or 
since, in Khandesh.” 
On another occasion a tiger having taken 
refuge in some bushes, Outram prepared to 
receive the beast’s onset in the manner thus 
described by one of the party :— 

*“¢There he stood, spear in hand, like a 
gladiator in the arena of a Roman amphitheatre, 
ready for the throwing open of the wild beast’s 
cage. The bushes were set fire to, and the 
tiger, by no means relishing the smoke, came 
pufting and blowing like a porpoise, every five 
or six seconds, to get a little fresh air; but 
scenting the elephant, he was always fain to 
retreat again. This sort of work went on for 
some time, and bush after bush blazed away 
without producing the desired effect. I could 
not have stood the suspense when life was at 
stake. At last there was a low angry growl, and 
a scuffling rustle in the passage. e tiger 
sprang out, and down descended the long lance 
into his neck, just behind the dexter ear. With 
one stroke of his powerful paw he smashed the 
spear close to the head. There was a pretty 
business. Mr. Tiger one step below, with the 
steel sticking in his neck, which by no means 
improved his temper, had gathe his huge 





hind quarters below him for a desperate spri 
and my friend, armed after the fashion of the 
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South Sea Islanders, standing on a little mound, 
breathing defiance and brandishing his bamboo 
on high.” 

Eventually the tiger was shot by some of 
the party. Outram had some narrow escapes. 
Once, while pursuing a tiger on foot, his 
companion being on horseback, the animal 
charged, seized Outram, and rolled down 
the hill with him. 

**Being released from the claws of the 

ferocious beast for a moment, Outram with 
great presence of mind drew a pistol he had 
with him, and shot the tiger dead. The Bhils, 
on seeing that he had been injured, were one 
and all loud in their grief and expressions of 
regret; but Outram quieted them with the 
remark, ‘What doI care for the clawing of a 
cat!’ This speech was rife among the Bhils for 
many years afterwards, and may be so until this 
day.” 
In 1835 Capt. Outram was transferred as 
Political Officer to the Mahi Kanta, a dis- 
trict of Gujrat, where he remained two and 
three-quarter years. 

On the whole he secured the approbation 
of Government, though he was occasionally 
snubbed for being too energetic, warlike, and 
plain-spoken. His next field of action was 
Scinde and Afghanistan, whither he pro- 
ceeded at the commencement of the first 
Afghan war as extra aide-de-camp to Sir 
John Keane. Though ostensibly only on the 
personal staff of that general, he in reality 
acted as a political officer from the first, and 
rendered valuable service in the collection 
of transport and supplies. He was neverthe- 
less, as was his custom, always to the front 
when any fighting was going on. His 
romantic and energetic chase of Dost 
Mahomed was unsuccessful, but only 
owing to the treachery of the Afghan 
chief accompanying him. When on the 
eve of entering Bamian, where Dost 
Mahomed was supposed to be with two 
hundred staunch adherents, a sort of in- 
formal council of war was held, and the 
following extract from his journal shows 
what was decided on :— 

*¢¢Tt was resolved that on the Ameer turning 
to oppose us, of which, on our overtaking him 
to-morrow, as we expect to do, there can be no 
doubt, the thirteen British officers who are 
present with this force, shall charge in the 
centre of the little band, every one directing his 
individual efforts against the person of Dost 
Muhammad Khan, whose fall must thus be 
rendered next to certain. It being evident that 
all the Afghans on both sides will turn against 
us, unless we are immediately successful, this 
plan of attack appears to atford the only chance 
of escape to those who may survive ; and it is 
an object of paramount importance to effect the 
destruction of the Ameer, rather than to permit 
his escape.’” 

Placed temporarily at the disposal of the 
envoy, he made a successful expedition into 
the Ghilzai country at the head of a mixed 
column of the Shah’s troops. As a volunteer 
on the personal staff of General Willshire 
he distinguished himself at the capture of 
Kelat. After its fall he carried, by the 
direct road through the Kelat country to 
Sonmiani on the Arabian Sea, duplicate 
despatches. This idea was suggested by 
himself. Disguised as an Afghan, and with 
only five native attendants, he accomplished 
the distance of 355 miles in eight days, 
escaping many perils, and only saving his 
life = the rapidity with which he travelled. 
He got nothing for Ghuzni, but obtained a 





brevet majority for Kelat. Appointed 
Political Agent in Lower Scinde, at the 
beginning of 1840 he arrived in Scinde to 
take up his appointment, and during the 
three following years he was engaged in the 
most arduous and responsible work, part 
of it performed in Southern Afghanistan. 
General Nott, who was on the outbreak at 
Cabul entrusted with supreme political power, 
treated him with dry discourtesy, and Lord 
Ellenborough hated soldier politicals. His 
only reward therefore for his untiring activity 
and undeniably great services was a cold, 
formal letter of thanks and remand to regi- 
mental duty. For some years after he was 
more or less under a cloud as regarded the 
Supreme Government. Sir Charles Napier, 
however, thought and reported highly of 
him, and at Sir Charles’s request he was 
promptly sent back to Scinde as com- 
missioner for the arrangement of a treaty 
with the Ameers. He was on the point 
of starting for England, but, ever ready to 
sacrifice private considerations and wounded 
pride to duty, he at once rejoined Sir 
Charles Napier. The most memorable inci- 
dent in this part of Outram’s career was the 
defence of the Hyderabad Residency. Major 
Outram was senior officer present, and to 
him the credit of the defence was assuredly 
due. With, however, his usual generosity, 
he desired Capt. Conway, the officer in 
command of the escort, to write the de- 
spatch. Sir Charles Napier returned it, and 
ordered Outram to write one, on the ground 
that as his ‘‘ diplomatic functions had ceased 
with the first shct fired, it was his duty to 
report as senior officer present.” Outram, 
while loyally carrying out Sir Charles 
Napier’s instructions, did not conceal from 
the latter his conviction that the treatment 
of the Ameer was harsh, unjust, and im- 
politic. Sir Charles at the time respected 
Outram’s scruples, and was on the most 
cordial terms with him. A paper war, 
however, afterwards arose, in which Sir 
Charles displayed the utmost bitterness. 
How sincere Outram was is proved by the 
fact that he distributed the whole of his 
large share of the Scinde prize money, 
nearly 3,000/., among various charitable in- 
stitutions. In the spring of 1843, after an 
ovation at Bombay, he went to England on 
leave ; but the autumn of 1845 found him 
in Lord Ellenborough’s camp in the North- 
West. Lord Ellenborough refused to grant 
him an interview unless he specified its 
object, but soon after offered him the 
political and revenue charge of Nimar, an 
appendage to Indore. This appointment, 
though vastly inferior to the offices he 
had lately held, he had the good sense to 
accept. Six months later he resigned his 
appointment, and was at Bombay on his 
way home when disturbances broke out in 
the Southern Mahratta country. Outram 
volunteered his services, and he was ordered 
to join the force sent to put down the revolt. 
After spending a fortnight in camp, he was 
appointed Political Agent in the Southern 
Mahratta country. He declined, pleading 
the treatment he had received, and ex- 
pressing his intention to resume the career 
of a regimental officer. On this Col. 
Ovans was appointed in his stead. That 
officer was, however, captured by the rebels, 
and Outram was, therefore, obliged to con- 
tinue his functions of special political officer. 





It is of a part with his whole life that he 
urged Col. Ovans to propose that he should 
be released and Outram take his place. 
Col. Ovans, with equal nobility of character, 
declined to entertain the idea for a moment. 
For his political and military services during 
the campaign he was appointed Resident 
at Sattara. From 1845 till 1847 he re. 
mained at Sattara. The next three anda 
half years were spent as Resident at Baroda, 
with the exception of a few months’ sick 
leave to Egypt. He was, unfortunately for 
himself, too honest and energetic to please 
the authorities, and eventually was ordered 
to resign. On this he took furlough to Eng- 
land. Succeeding to a great extent in vin- 
dicating himself before the Court of Directors, 
he returned to India, and, visiting Calcutta, 
was appointed by Lord Dalhousie Honorary 
A.D.C. to the Governor-General and re- 
appointed to the Residency at Baroda. This 
was a great triumph, and the more so as Lord 
Dalhousie intended him for Aden, and only 
sent him to formally assume office at Baroda 
in order to emphasize the opinion he enter- 
tained of Outram’s conduct and services. After 
less than a year at Aden Outram was selected 
by Lord Dalhousie for the highest political 
office in India, viz., the Residency of Luck- 
now. In the letter in which he announced 
this intelligence to his mother, he renewed 
his entreaties—entreaties commenced many 
years before—that she would allow him to 
make her comfortable :—‘‘I hope this will 
find you comfortably settled for the winter, 
..-but with a carriage and maid; this I 
must now assume the privilege of insisting 
on.” Col. Outram arrived at Lucknow at 
a critical time, namely, on the eve of the 
annexation of Oude. In the instructions 
which accompanied his appointment he was 
ordered to inquire into the state of the 
country, in order that the Governor-General 
might decide whether repeated warnings 
had produced any effect, and whether an- 
nexation could, with justice to the inhabi- 
tants and due regard to our responsibilities, be 
any longer deferred. Col. Outram had only 
arrived at Lucknow on December 5th, 1854; 
in March, 1855, he submitted an exhaustive 
report. He wound it up by stating it to be 
his opinion that it was the duty of the 
Government to annex Oude. In the follow- 
ing February he was required to carry his 
recommendation into effect, and very ten- 
derly, though firmly, did he perform the 
ungrateful task. In May, 1856, he pro- 
ceeded to England in a very bad state of 
health; a little rest in England and the 
stimulus of the appointment to command the 
Persian expedition sufficiently revived him 
to render him capable of returning to 
Bombay before the close of the year. We 
shall not inflict on our readers any remarks 
concerning the somewhat uninteresting cam- 
paign which followed. We shall, therefore, 
contine ourselves to saying that by his con- 
duct of it Sir James Outram—as he had 
now become—proved that he was as able a 
commander as he was a gallant soldier and 
efficient political officer. He thoroughly 
secured the devotion of all ranks, and he 
well merited their affection, for he was ever 
occupied with their comfort and welfare. 
Col. Haldane, late 64th Regiment, relates:— 


**¢Soon after it fell dark, I was walking at 
the side of my regiment when a horseman rode 
up to me and inquired why I was not riding. I 
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told him that my pony was carrying the blankets 
&c. of myself and a brother officer, and that 
I had no second horse. He then began ques- 
tioning me as to how the men liked marching 
by night instead of by day, and on similar 
matters. When leaving me, he turned and said, 
‘‘ There is a spare horse of mine behind: if you 
like to ride it, you are very welcome.” He 
then rode off. Seeing he was followed by a 
number of officers, I began to suspect that it 
was either the General (whom I had not seen 
before) or one of the Head Quarter Staff. The 
next instant Hudson our adjutant came up and 
asked me if I knew who had been talking to 
me, and told me then that it really was Outram 
himself. A few hours later we were attacked 
by the enemy. The General had a fall from his 
horse and was stunned ; the battle of Khush-ab 
took place, and it might well have been sup- 
posed that Sir James would scarcely remember 
his good-natured offer to one of the subalterns 
of his army. Yet one afternoon, about three 
weeks afterwards, I was walking with Capt. 
Morphy through the camp at Bushire, when we 
met the General, who stopped to speak to my 
companion, and presently turned to me, and 
said—‘* You never got that horse after all!” 
This proved that not only did he remember the 
offer made, but that he had actually taken the 
pains to find out if I had been able to avail 
myself of his kindness. It was such traits in 
his character that endeared him to all who had 
the honour and pleasure of serving under him.’” 

Of his share in thesuppression of the Indian 
Mutiny it is unnecessary to write, for the 
particulars are familiar to the public. In 
April, 1858, Sir James Outram left Lucknow 
for Calcutta, to take his seat as a member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, where he 
remained till the end of July, 1860, when 
he quitted India for ever. The chapter 
which deals with his tenure of office as 
member of Council is particularly interest- 
ing, but we can do no more than mention 
some of the views which he advocated. He 
was opposed to a staff corps and in favour 
of a local European force. He urged the 
advisability of retaining Addiscombe on an 
enlarged scale as the Military College for 
India. He was opposed to the system of 
attaching young officers for the first six 
months to European corps. He pointed out 
the unadvisability of excluding from the 
amnesty any rebels except those who had 
murdered Europeans. 

‘‘He not only wished for the elevation to 

the Peerage, Knightage, and Baronetage of many 
native gentlemen, but he would like to see 
established by her Majesty a new ‘Order of 
Victoria,’ for which natives and Europeans, 
whether in her Majesty’s service or not, should 
be eligible.” 
He was strongly opposed to the amalgama- 
tion of the Royal and Company’s armies. 
He recommended that in competitions for 
commissions ‘‘ proficiency in swimming, rid- 
ing, fencing, and field-sketching should be a 
sine gud non.” Returning to England after 
forty-two years’ service with broken health, 
he died at Paris in 1863, and a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey worthily 
closed his long and honourable career. 








A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Trans- 
actions Abroad. Compiled by L. Joel. of 
H.M.’s Consular Service. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) . 

Tue office of consul as existing at the pre- 

sent day, if we may rely on the accuracy of 

Mr. Joel’s “‘introductory remarks,” is essen- 





tially the offspring of modern commerce and 
modern requirements. It is true that there 
were in the Republic of Pisa, as early as the 
tenth century, magistrates called ‘ consuls 
of navigation,” whose duty it was to decide 
commercial questions ; but there is no sug- 
gestion that these officers were entrusted 
with the performance of any duties beyond 
the limits of their own little community. 
Guy de Lusignan, however, is said to have 
allowed the Marseillais to have consuls in 
his possessions in Palestine, and about the 
same time Modena and Lutca had reci- 
procal consular establishments. There must 
have been some approach to the modern 
system on the shores of the Mediterranean 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for 
we read that during that period, or part 
of it, the Lombards, Venetians, and Catalans 
had consuls in various places, whose general 
functions were to decide commercial ques- 
tions, to look to the due observance of 
treaties and conventions, and to maintain 
the rights and privileges granted by the 
rulers of the states to which they were 
accredited to the merchants and other sub- 
jects of the states which sent them out. Mr. 
Joel’s earliest mention of English consuls 
relates to the seventeenth century, when 
an author well informed on commercial 
matters wrote thus :—‘‘ The Pope doth, for 
trade sake, allow a gentleman at Civita 
Vecchia the title of consul for the English 
nation, to see that mariners, who are apt 
enough to give offence, be not wronged or 
abused.” This statement is taken from 
‘The Merchant’s Map of Commerce,’ by 
Lewis Roberts, published in 1638; and we 
learn from the same source that the Levant 
Company maintained, and paid salary to, 
six consuls at six several places, and, ‘‘to 
wait upon these and their factors,” the com- 
pany ‘‘gave pay to forty janisaries and 
twenty druggermen or interpreters.” These 
six officers, who were scarcely consuls in the 
present sense of the word, since they repre- 
sented a company and not a sovereign 
state, resided respectively at Aleppo, Tri- 
poli, Chios, Algiers, Tunis, and ‘“ Petrus 
in Morea,” and were ‘strengthened with 
command from the fort and durano of the 
Grand Seignior, not only for their peaceable 
living, but also for the quiet enjoying of 
their privileges granted unto them as afore 
said.” At the same time the English, 
French, and Venetians had vice-consuls ‘at 
Cilicia, or Scanderoon.” As an indication 
of the circumstances that were held to call 
for the presence of consular officers in 
Mohammedan countries, it may be men- 
tioned that, by the terms of a treaty made 
between Great Britain and Tripoli in 1676, 
no subject of the King of Great Britain was 
permitted to ‘turn Turk or Moor (being 
induced thereto by any surprisal whatso- 
ever),” unless he voluntarily appeared 
before the dey or governor with the English 
consul’s ‘“‘druggerman” three times in 
twenty-four hours’ space, and every time 
declared his resolution to ‘‘turn Turk or 
Moor.”’ 

The general custom among the maritime 
powers of Europe of appointing consuls inter 
se appears to date only from the eighteenth 
century, when the importance of such 
officers for the promotion of trade and the 
more effectual protection of persons and 
property seems first to have met with 





the common recognition of civilized nations. 
At the present day, in Turkey, Egypt, 
China, and Japan, the principal British 
consuls have judicial authority, and their 
functions and powers are defined by treaty ; 
but in other countries this is not the case, 
and a consul’s action is dependent, to a 
great extent, on his own judgment, while 
his ability to decide legal disputes and to 
aid his countrymen in various ways is only 
co-extensive with his powers of persuasion. 
We agree with Mr. Joel in thinking that 
the example of some other nations might 
be followed with advantage in respect of 
defining the international rights and func- 
tions of consuls by treaty. Many of their 
duties, however, require no international 
compact, having relation exclusively to 
British subjects and to official departments 
at home. Thus, a consul may give advice 
and assistance to his countrymen abroad, 
may marry them, register and report their 
births, marriages, and deaths, and represent 
their grievances to the British minister at 
the foreign capital, without requiring any 
special permission from a foreign court or 
legislature. To define these and other 
duties relating to British subjects and 
British property is the general scheme of 
Mr. Joel’s work, and in some — he 
has succeeded fairly enough. He has col- 
lected a good deal of scattered information 
relating to the various branches of his sub- 
ject, and if there is not much that is original 
in his book, there is at least a convenient 
arrangement of existing materials. It may 
be added that the latter half is of much prac- 
tical value, containing as it does a glossary 
of mercantile terms in five languages, a col- 
lection of merchant shipping and other 
forms, comparative tables of money, 
weights, and measures, and definitions of 
the most important legal terms relating, 
directly or indirectly, to the carrying on of 
trade by sea. 

Having said thus much by way of praise, 
we regret that we are not able to speak of 
Mr. Joel’s book in terms of unalloyed com- 
mendation. A compilation, to be really a 
creditable performance, should show clearly 
at every point the sources from which its 
various facts are gathered, but this is by no 
means the case with the book before us. 
This circumstance is the more remarkable 
that Mr. Joel, by his occasional allusions to 
Acts of Parliament and the like, shows that 
he is not unaware of the importance of 
reference to authority. Yet the reader 
may turn over his pages by the score with- 
out meeting with any such reference, and 
must, as a general rule, but for some ante- 
cedent knowledge of the subject, remain 
entirely ignorant as to the amount of weight 
that should be attached to the precepts laid 
down. Thus, at p. 35 it is stated that the 
consul is to transmit annually to the Secre- 
tary of State a true copy of all entries of 
marriages made during the preceding year, 
but there is nothing to show that this is, in 
fact, a provision ot the Act 12 & 13 Vict. 
c. 68, though that Act is alluded to in the 
previous page. At p. 40 we find “ Duties 
connected with the Royal Navy,” accurately 
set forth very possibly, but without an at- 
tempt at a reference, and therefore without 
any means of verification. The same may 
be said of ‘‘ Public and Private Correspond- 
ence,” ‘‘Consular Officers to execute In- 
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structions from Diplomatic Officers,” and 
other titles too numerous to mention. In 
parts ii. iii, iv., v., forming nearly half 
the book, the reader will recognize, somewhat 
dwarfed and disguised, it is true, a very old 
acquaintance—the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, with its long train of amending Acts 
down to the present day; but it is only once 
in fifty pages or thereabouts that any Act is 
referred to, and then, as a rule, it is only 
mentioned as bearing on some special point. 
The greater part of this portion of the book 
is printed with inverted commas, as if quoted 
from some authoritative source, and it may 
be conjectured that it is merely a reprint 
of the ‘‘ Instructions to Consuls” issued by 
the Board of Trade under the authority of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1855, s. 16, &e., 
but we have not succeeded in finding any 
statement to that effect. The particular sub- 
division of this part of the book which re- 
lates to naval courts is headed ‘General 
Instructions,” but the reader is left to guess 
for himself who the instructor is. At p. 76 
and p. 82 a certain ‘‘schedule to the Act”’ 
is mentioned, but we must pursue our re- 
searches elsewhere if we would know what 
Act is meant. ‘There is, again, too much 
appearance of the materials having been 
gathered together in a heap and sent off to 
the press without very careful examination 
on the part of the author. If the reader 
should turn to ‘‘section 4, paragraph 1, of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876,” men- 
tioned at p. 86 as providing that the Board 
of Trade shall prepare a book or books 
containing instructions for dispensing the 
medicines and medical stores on board 
ships, he will be rather surprised to find 
that there is nothing about medicines or 
medival stores in the Act referred to, which 
is the indirect outcome of Mr. Plimsoll’s 
memorable efforts for the protectionof British 
seamen, and relates almost entirely to the 
powers and duties of the Board of Trade 
in respect of unseaworthy vessels. At p. 214 
occurs the title ‘‘Salvage by Her Majesty’s 
Ships,” but it is clear that the second and 
third paragraphs under that heading relate 
to other salvage also; and Mr. Joel might 
easily have ascertained that the last-men- 
tioned paragraph is founded on section 497 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, which 
section in the Act itself comes under the 
title “‘Salvage(General).”’ At p.29 it is stated 
that ‘‘the 20th section of the Consular Act, 
1825,” empowers consuls to perform notarial 
acts and to administer oaths and affirmations; 
but Mr. Joel would have done well to add 
that these powers are extended by 18 & 19 
Vict., c. 42, to vice-consuls, acting consuls, 
pro-consuls, and consular agents, and that 
certain special provisions on the subject of 
oaths before consuls and vice-consuls are 
contained in the Crown Suits, &c., Act, 
1865. Mr. Joel is a consul himself, and 
writes professedly for consuls, but it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that he wishes to leave the 
junior members of the service in the dark ! 
A little more attention to details, and a reso- 
lution to collect all the information that can 
be got at by research, and not merely to 
reissue that which comes ready to hand, 
would make Mr. Joel’s handsome-looking 
volume a more practical and in every way 
a more satisfactory book. ; 











Documents illustrating the History of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Edited, for the most part from 
Original Sources, by W. Sparrow Simpson, 
D.D., F.S.A. (Camden Society.) 


Tue Council of the Camden Society have 
laid the student of English history under 
another debt by the publication of this care- 
fully edited volume. ‘The unique position 
which St. Paul’s has always occupied among 
our institutions must needs give to its history 
an importance and significance which that of 
no other English cathedral can claim. Every 
other ecclesiastical edifice in England, not 
excepting Canterbury, has had a life apart, 
so to speak, from the life of the nation. 
We can conceive the great march of social, 
intellectual, or religious progress going on 
and leaving the fabric of Canterbury or 
York, or Lincoln or Norwich, scarcely at all 
affected by the struggles and storms and 
revolutions of the body politic. In point 
of fact all other English cathedrals are 
monuments of the existence of that dmperium 
in imperio which was a standing menace to 
the nation’s rulers, and whose glory and 
whose shame it was that it offered a perpetual 
inducement to the timid, the indolent, and 
the half-hearted to stand aloof from the 
great struggles for liberty which patriots 
dare not leave. But the very stones of St. 
Paul’s are eloquent, the nation’s history 
is stamped upon them. As the old order 
changes, so do the very form and fashion 
of St. Paul’s change with it. With the fall 
of the monarchy the old cathedral crumbles 
to ruins; with the fall of episcopacy the 
bishop’s palace disappears; with the Restora- 
tion and the beginning of a new era a new 
St. Paul’s rises, the enormous débris of the 
structure that had passed away being in- 
corporated, however, with the stupendous 
pile that another age was to look upon with 
fresh hope and pride. ‘Thus for Englishmen 
every new discovery or any new tact that 
serves to make the history of St. Paul’s 
more familiar to us, and helps us to connect 
the present more closely with the past, must 
always possess a peculiar interest. Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson’s name is so well known, 
his opportunities for antiquarian research so 
favourable, and his industry so great that his 
readers might fee! sure a labour of love like 
this would be executed in a scholarly way, 
and that his sagacity would unearth many 
things which even the scrutiny of practised 
students had hitherto overlooked. No one 
will be disappointed in the results arrived 
at. If Dr. Simpson has not succeeded in 
adding many new facts to our previous 
knowledge, he has, at any rate, furnished 
novel and valuable illustrations of much that 
still remains but imperfectly known, and 
he has rescued for the hearing ear and the 
seeing eye some of those hints and whispers, 
those light murmurs from the voices of the 
past, which often tell more than the louder 
and the bolder tongues that merely repeat 
the common tale which ‘‘everybody knows.” 

The documents in this volume consist of 
thirty-six articles of a very miscellaneous 
character, they extend over a period of five 
centuries, and they deal with matters as 
sublime as the life of a canonized saint and 
as lively as the tune of a street ballad. Dr. 


Simpson has thrown them together with ! 


little regard to method, but they fall roughly 
into three groups: 1. Those which are con- 





cerned with matters purely ecclesiastical or 
religious; 2. Those which serve to illustrate 
the political and constitutional history of 
England; 3. Those which have to do with 
the structural and architectural history of 
the fabric. 

In the first group the reader is presented 
with a series of indulgences granted by 
various bishops and popes in favour of 
such as shall assist in the reparation or 
adornment of St. Paul’s by their gifts or 
legacies. Dr. Simpson prints eight of these 
as specimens from a collection numbering 
no less than seventy-six, which are still pre- 
served in the Muniment Room, and which 
were issued between the years 1201 and 
1387. We could have wished that a brief 
abstract of all these indulgences had been 
given, for though there is no doubt that 
the learned editor has exercised a wise 
diseretion in the choice of his materials, yet 
it is difficult to believe that there was not 
some peculiar circumstance or occasion which 
in most cases suggested the granting of these 
indulgences just at the time they were 
severally published. The document which 
Dr. Simpson prints as a Bull of Urban IY. 
is of no great interest. But is it a Bull, and 
not rather a Breve? In the latter case it is 
easy to see why it should not be found in 
the ‘ Bullarium Romanum.’ 

In this first group of articles, too, the 
reader comes upon what Dr. Simpson him- 
self would probably consider as his “‘ great 
find.” Students of early English liturgies 
know too well that few mysterious dis- 
appearances have been more complete than 
that of our old diocesan ‘‘ Uses”’ or service 
books. There is good reason for believing 
that in minor points of ritual, and in such 
matters as special services, commemorations, 
collects, and litanies, there was far greater 
diversity and far more freedom in the 
several dioceses than is generally supposed, 
and that the same kind of liberty was 
allowed as exists among ourselves in the 
selection and use of the hymns and anthems 
we sing in our churches. The evil genius of 
ecclesiasticism, which is for ever encroaching 
in the direction of a hard and narrow 
uniformity, gradually but sternly repressed 
every tendency towards freedom of worship, 
and all that was peculiar in the diocesan 
service books was eliminated. Hence few 
things are rarer than such fragments of 
the older Uses as exhibit any distinctive 
features, and liturgiologists will there- 
fore hail with exceeding joy the discovery 
of two offices, ‘the only known relics of 
the Ancient Use of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral.” They are but slight fragments, 
after all; but there are occasions when 
we must be thankful for small mercies, 
and the Office for the Commemoration of 
SS. Peter and Paul, together with the 
Office of St. Erkenwald, has certainly an 
interest and value of its own. The col- 
lection of collects, too, which Dr. Simp- 
son gives, was well worth printing. It 
appears to have been transcribed by a 
certain Thomas Batmanson, a protégé of 
Bishop Bonner’s, who was Vicar of Ken- 
sington in Queen Mary’s time. The Office 
of Thomas of Lancaster is less noteworthy 
as a specimen of fourteenth century devotion 
than as affording us a remarkable instance 
of the way in which the clergy, in a time of 
profound irritation and discontent, lent them- 
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selves to the popular side, and threw their 
influence into the scale against the Crown. 
It is a suggestive document and deserved 
to be reprinted. Clearly clerical poli- 
ticians were not to be trusted with the 
liberty of drawing up special services, when 
political capital might be made out of the 
‘martyrdom ” of some demagogue or char- 
latan whom the ecclesiastical party of the 
hour thought fit to support. As for Thomas 
of Lancaster, he was a sullen traitor, without 
atriotism or a policy or even ambition, and, 
as Prof. Stubbs puts it, ‘‘ by every recorded 
act of his life he is shown to be cruel, un- 
scrupulous, treacherous, and selfish.” Yet 
when he got his deserts the clergy were not 
ashamed to give it forth that miracles were 
being wrought at St. Paul’s in his honour, 
just as the very next year miracles were 
said to be wrought at Bristol in honour of 
Henry de Montfort and Henry Wylington, 
after they, too, had been hanged. Possibly 
a commemoration of these worthies may be 
found in the archives of a western diocese 
one of these days. 

Under the second group of articles may 
be classed such matters as the Chronicle 
of St. Paul’s, the Kalendar and List of 
Obits, and the curious ‘‘ Ordinance for the 
Election of a new Prioress at St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,” which dates at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. With re- 
gard to the Chronicle, Dr. Simpson makes no 
mention of another Chronicle of St. Paul’s, 
now in the possession of the Corporation of 
Axbridge. It would be well to know if any 
comparison of the two has been made, and 
wherein, if at all, they differ. Dr. Simp- 
son’s Chronicle illustrates very remarkably 
the audacious attitude of the Papacy 
towards the Crown of England during the 
shameful reign of Edward II., and the way 
in which the whole ecclesiastical patronage 
of the country was virtually taken out of 
the king’s hands. 

To the general public, however, as distinct 
from that inner circle of students who pre- 
sumably form the majority of the subscribers 
to the Camden Society, by far the most 
attractive portion of Dr. Simpson’s volume 
will be the latter half, in which the reader 
gains some insight into the vicissitudes in 
the history of the fabric of St. Paul’s. Of 
the early conflagrations in the building there 
are only brief notices, and though the earth- 
quake of 1382 evidently wrought very 
serious mischief, yet of that, too, there is 
no detailed account, and only brief and 
incidental allusions to it occur, as, ¢.g., in 
the indulgence issued by Archbishop 
Courtney in 1387. But Dr. Simpson has 
printed for the first time from Bishop 
Grindal’s Register the official report upon 
the fire of 1561, and has, moreover, re- 
printed a most graphic account of that 
disastrous event, which was translated into 
French and Latin, and was widely circulated 
on the Continent; for the destruction of 
the old spire of St. Paul’s was the destruc- 
tion of one of the wonders of the world to 
the men of the sixteenth century, and as 
such was an event big with serious omen. 
Old St. Paul’s never recovered the great 
fire of 1561, and Dr. Simpson’s remaining 
articles enable us to trace the melancholy 
progress of decay. It is a deplorable story, 
and, though we read it here in a very frag- 
mentary form, there is a pathos about these 





original documents and a reality which 
gives them an eloqnence that the mere story- 
teller never seems to rise to. We want no 
padding to set off the picture of greed and 
rapacity which meets us in the discovery 
that, as early as 1577, the vaults under the 
choir were let by lease to one Justinian 
Kydde, and that “the sheds (ately called 
Jesus Crowdes and other premises” had 
long before been “in the occupation of 
John Cawoode, stationer, deceased.” Half 
a century goes by and things do not mend ; 
on the contrary, a vault under the Chapter 
House had by this time been let by the 
Dean and Chapter to one Mr. Sands, 
*‘ Keeper of the Green Dragon Tavern on 
the other side of the way’; while the minor 
canons, anxious to make the most of their 
rights, ‘“‘ had also let a vault belonging to 
them; a baker had constructed an oven in 
one of the buttresses. Houses had been 
built close under the church, imperilling its 
very walls’; and even the funds that were 
collected for the ‘‘restoration” of the 
venerable pile disappeared no one knew 
where. Clearly the Dean and Chapter had 
a great deal- to answer for; the disgraceful 
profanation which had set in long before 
the Commonwealth times must have been the 
result of continued neglect and selfish apathy 
on the part of the authorities. Such a con- 
dition of affairs as that which the following 
extract reveals to us does not grow up in a 
day :— 

‘*Upon Sundays and all festival dayes the 
boys and maids and children of the two neigh- 
bouring parishes presently after dinner come 
into the church; then they play in such manner 
as children use to do till dark night, and hence 
cometh principally that inordinate noise which 
many times suffereth not the preacher to be 
heard in the choir.” 

This was in 1631. Is it to be wondered 
at if ten years afterwards the order went 
forth that ‘‘the Bishop of London’s house 
near St. Paul’s” be used as a prison, or 
that the Deanery should be handed over to 
the notorious Dr. Burgess as a residence, 
or that—oh, the grim satisfaction !—Dr. 
Burgess himself should have found that 
even in his new abode things were not all 
that could be wished, inasmuch as Mr. 
William Parsons, a trunk-maker, had thought 
fit to erect two tenements upon the Deanery 
premises, and—malignant that he was— 
refused to pay rent for the same to Burgess 
or any one else? 

A few months after this old St. Paul’s 
was turned into a monstrous cavalry stable, 
and so continued to be used as late as 1651, 
when a proclamation printed by Dr. Simp- 
son orders the soldiers ‘‘ to forbeare playing 
at nine pinns and other sports, from the 
hour of nine of the clocke in the evening 
till six in the morning, that so persons that 
are weake and indisposed to rest may not 
be disturbed.” 

A hundred years after the conflagration 
of 1561 St. Paul’s must have exhibited an 
enormous mass of ruins, though the huge 
enceinte was almost as closely packed with 
habitations and as densely populated as the 
Roman amphitheatre of Nimes was within 
the memory of men still living. 

‘‘Restoration”’ happily was out of the ques- 
tion, and when Charles IT. laid the founda- 
tion stone of the present cathedral in 1675, 
with the self-same mallet as was used by 


the Prince of Wales so recently at Truro, 
a new St. Paul’s began to rise like a 
pheenix from the ashes of that which had 
passed away. 








Edgar Allan Poe: his Life, Letters, and 
Opinions. By John H. Ingram. 2 vols. 
(Hogg.) 

A task which has been to Mr. Ingram 
something more than a duty or a labour of 
love, which has, indeed, had the solemnity 
of a mission, is now successfully accom- 
plished. Six years ‘ago an arduous portion 
was finished when an edition practically 
complete of the works of Edgar Allan Poe 
was given tothe world. Far from answer- 
ing the purpose of vindicating the fame of 
Poe was, however, the prefatory memoir 
Mr. Ingram was able to affix to that edi- 
tion. Six further years have been necessary 
to investigate, co-ordinate, and arrange the 
information concerning the life of Poe, which 
has been drawn from all available sources, 
and those portions of his correspondence 
which survive and are accessible. Prac- 
tically, then, the life of Poe now given to 
the world may be regarded as final and 
definitive. Little temptation is, indeed, 
offered to travel again over ground which 
Mr. Ingram has explored with conscientious 
fidelity and untiring perseverance, and has 
mapped out with accuracy so patient that, 
as Lamb says of Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ 
he “has not left a rivulet so narrow it 
may be stepped over without honourable 
mention.” If one or two tracts remain con- 
cerning which nothing is known, these may 
be dismissed as inaccessible. 

It is pleasant to congratulate Mr. Ingram 
upon the close of his labours. Seldom has 
a duty so arduous and so necessary been 
discharged with equal loyalty and zeal. If 
Griswold’s poison is not now neutralized, an 
antidote is provided to which all may have 
recourse ; the malignancy which prompted 
the most Judas-like of modern treacheries 
is exposed, and the full baseness of what 
Graham, the proprietor of Graham’s Maga- 
zine, of which Poe was editor, calls “an 
immortal infamy” stands revealed. 

Profoundly interesting from commence- 
ment to close is the biography now given to 
the world. It is marred by inelegancies 
of style and by oversights which will have 
to be corrected in a future edition. These 
are, however, wholly forgotten by the sym- 
pathetic reader, over whom the record of 
Poe’s life exercises a measure of the strange 
fascination which belongs to his writings. 

That Mr. Ingram should be free from 
that besetting weakness which no biographer 
probably, except Griswold, wholly escaped 
was not to be expected. It is in the a 
nature of things that Mr. Ingram’s wor. 
should be a vindication as much as a memoir. 
When noticing the publication of the collected 
works, we gave some particulars of the mis- 
representations to which Poe was subject. 
So short are, however, human memories, 80 
quickly does a new generation spring up, 
and so unsafe is it to assume in the majority 
of readers the possession of special informa- 
tion, that it may be pardonable to give in the 
fewest possible words the particulars of the 
offence with which Griswold is charged. 
On the death of Poe on the 7th of October, 





1849, his mother-in-law, his most devoted 
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friend, placed in the hands of Rufus W. 
Griswold the whole of his papers. From 
these Griswold, animated by a malignancy 
which nothing could satisfy, extracted a life 
of Poe, which was published in 1850 with 
the third volume of Poe’s works. This 
memoir, false and scurrilous in all respects, 
was circulated wherever a knowledge of the 
poet extended. Its statements were accepted 
as authoritative, and the memory of the 
poet was blackened throughout two con- 
tinents. How powerless to uproot an opinion 
once formed were the protests of N. P. 
Willis and other friends of Poe may be 
supposed by those who know how swiftly 
a lie circulates and how slowly behind it 
travels the contradiction. An Englishman, 
Mr. Moy Thomas, appears to have been 
among the first to point out the necessity of 
a serious and enduring vindication of the 
memory of Poe from the slanders of Gris- 
wold; a second Englishman, Mr. Ingram, 
has now completed the task. 

Under these circumstances it is perhaps 
pardonable that the biography of Poe now 
published should present a picture of its 
subject so highly coloured that the darker 
traits in his character have all but dis- 
appeared. It is none the less to be regretted 
that the memoir is less a rehabilitation than 
an apotheosis. The gloom and sorrow 
which overshadow at times the life of Poe, 
where they are not direct visitations of fate, 
seem a portion of the poet’s inheritance. 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 

But thereof come in the end despondency and 

madness, 

That any form of misconduct on the part of 
Poe conduced to this state of affairs is barely 
conceded. A more robust treatment of the 
subject would, on tke whole, have been 
better. Such, while it left Poe’s character 
free from the degrading and dishonouring 
accusations that have been brought against 
it, would have carried to the minds of not 
a few in whom doubt is begotten of revolt 
the conviction that in most respects of 
morality Poe stood above rather than below 
the level of civilized and cultivated humanity. 
This is all that is required. At what period 
Poe took to excess in drink, in opium, or in 
both is comparatively unimportant. That 
excess there was his warmest friends and 
admirers concede. His own plea is not 
more valuable or satisfactory than that 
ordinarily supplied in cases of similar mis- 
conduct. In a letter to Mrs. 8S. H. Whit- 
man he states:—‘‘I have absolutely no 
pleasure in the stimulants in which I some- 
times so madly indulge. It has not been 
in the pursuit of pleasure that I have 
perilled life and reputation and reason. It 
has been in the desperate attempt to escape 
from torturing memories.’ If the desire 
to escape from torturing memories were a 
justification of excess, life, when a certain 
age was passed, would be one mad carnival. 
In a letter assumably subsequent he says: 
““T am constitutionally sensitive—nervous 
in a very unusual degree. I became in- 
sane, with long intervals of horrible sanity. 
During these fits of absolute unconscious- 
ness 1 drank—God only knows how often 
or how much. As a matter of course, my 
enemies referred the insanity to the drink 
rather than the drink to the insanity.” An 
unhoped-for cure, temporary of course, 
came, as he said, with the death of his 





wife, to a state of affairs for which the 
vicissitudes of her fatal illness were princi- 
pally responsible. 

In no Philistine spirit and with no want 
of consideration for Poe, but rather in the 
conviction that his character is strong enough 
to stand upright beneath the burdens it has 
to bear, we assert that the statement that 
he drank in “fits of absolute unconscious- 
ness”? can have no possible weight. A 
man in such a state knows nothing. The 
amount that he drinks he must subse- 
quently learn from others, and it is not 
easy to believe that those near him, 
whether he were at home or abroad, would 
continue to supply him with stimulants. 
Few words ever spoken bear signs more 
obvious of the kind of casuistry men employ 
in defending before others their own actions. 
Sooner than admit a plea like this we would 
accept the characteristically subtle and whim- 
sical defence of Baudelaire, that the best 
work of Poe required for its perfect develop- 
ment a renewal of the drunkenness in which 
it was begotten. So curious and ingenious, 
if preposterous, is this theory, we may be 
pardoned for transcribing from the pre- 
fatory memoir by Baudelaire to his trans- 
lations from Poe the sentences in which it 
is enunciated :— 

‘Or il est incontestable que—semblable & ces 
impressions fugitives et frappantes, d’autant plus 
frappantes dans leurs retours qu’elles sont plus 
fugitives, qui suivent quelquefois un symptome 
extérieur, une espéce d’avertissement comme un 
son de cloche, une note musicale ou un parfum 
oublié, et qui sont elles-mémes suivies d’un 
événement semblable & un événement déja 
connu et qui occupait la méme place dans une 
chaine antérieusement révélée,—semblables & 
ces singuliers réves périodiques qui fréquentent 
nos sommeils,—il existe dans |’ivresse non-seule- 
ment des enchainements de réves, mais des séries 
de raisonnements, qui ont besoin, pour se re- 
produire, du milieu qui leur a donné naissance. 
Si le lecteur m’a suivi sans répugnance, il a 
déja deviné ma conclusion: je crois que, dans 
beaucoup de cas, non pas certainement dans 
tous, l'ivrognerie de Poe était un moyen mné- 
monique, une méthode: de travail, méthode 
énergique et mortelle, mais appropriée 4 sa 
nature passionnée. Le poéte avait appris & boire, 
comme un littérateur soigneux s’exerce & faire 
des cahiers de notes. Il ne pouvait résister au 
désir de retrouver les visions merveilleuses ou 
effrayantes, les conceptions subtiles qu'il avait 
rencontrées dans une tempéte précédente ; 
c’étaient de vieilles connaissances qui l’attiraient 
impérativement, et pour renouer avec elles, il 
prenait le chemin le plus dangereux, mais le plus 
direct. Une partie de ce qui fait aujourd’hui 
notre jouissance est ce qui l’a tué.”—‘ uvres 
Complétes de Baudelaire,’ tom. v. pp. 27-28. 

If it were worth while, instead of re- 
garding Poe as a man of whom, in spite 
of extravagances and weaknesses, we have 
cause to be proud rather than ashamed, an 
excuse could be suggested far better than 
any that has yet, so far as we are aware, 
been advanced. At a comparatively early 
age Poe commenced to take opium. The 
extent to which he indulged in this dan- 
gerous and seductive poison can only be sur- 
mised. In the early draft of ‘ Berenice’ a 
passage subsequently suppressed alludes to 
its hero’s “‘immoderate use of opium.” 
Subsequently Poe declared, d propos of De 
Quincey’s ‘Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater,’ ‘‘ There is yet room for a book on 
opium-eating which shall be the most pro- 
foundly interesting volume ever penned.” 





That De Quincey’s work is incorrect and 
misleading, leaving out of sight what is 
most striking in the effects of opium, and 
substituting for it much that is purely 
imaginary, is not generally known. Its pub- 
lication and the reputation of its author had 
the effect of discouraging inquiry, and the 
subject, from the physiological and psycho- 
logical standpoint, has yet to be treated. 
There are few of the aberrations of Poe’s 
later life that might not be explained by his 
use of opium. Especially characteristic of 
its influence is the kind of gloom of which 
he constantly complains. 

The present is not the time in which to 
associate the irregularities of Poe’s life with 
any theory whatever. It is better to look 
at the man as he stands before us in the 
light which is thrown upon him by his 
works, his correspondence, and the tardily 
gathered statements of his friends. Bright, 
sanguine, buoyant, and self-reliant, strong 
in his affections, impatient of whatever was 
outside the range of his sympathies, indis- 
creet to the extent of admitting strangers 
into what should be the arcana and the 
sanctities of his soul, solicitous of apprecia- 
tion and affection, refined and courteous in 
bearing, and, as he says, quixotic in his 
sense of the honourable, the chivalrous, 
he was, with all his faults upon his head, 
a fine specimen of our weak humanity. 
Strength, whether of continuous resolution 
or of endurance, or indeed of passion, 
though there is much talk of it, he does not 
seem in any conspicuous degree to have had. 
His experience of life was uncomfortable, 
and before the end bitter. After a youth 
which may be said in conventional phrase 
to have been “‘ nursed in luxury,’’ he was, 
through little or no fault of his own, thrown 
upon his own resources. The profession he 
adopted was one out of which a man could 
scarcely make a living, and he became in 
a portion of his career a bookseller’s hack. 
Overworked and underpaid, he struggled 
on until, by means of hand-to-mouth work 
through which filtrated a distinct genius, he 
won fame. By the time this was acquired he 
had practically succumbed in the struggle, 
and the crown that he wore for a short 
period was joyless. No unknown nor un- 
precedented fate is this, though it is in- 
expressibly sad. His married life was a 
poem. Difficult, indeed, is it to say whether 
the love of his child wife or that of her 
mother did more to illumine his career. 
His attempts after the death of his wife to 
win consolation or love from other women 
detract a little from the almost ethereal 
beauty of that central romance, in which 
love hallowed and brightened the depressing 
and terrible details of poverty. The loss of 
Virginia Poe left him rudderless, and his 
uncertain course ended in shipwreck. 

Mr. Ingram suggests that his death in 
Baltimore might have been caused by his 
being ‘‘ cooped,” drugged by electioneering 
agents, and dragged about from poll to poll 
to vote. This might possibly have been; it 
matters little. Speculations of this kind are 
unblessed as well as futile. What is known 
is that on the 7th of October he was brought 
insensible into the Washington University 
Hospital, having been found on a bench 
near a wharf, and that about midnight of 
the same day he died. How this sudden 
end was brought about no one knows, or 
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knowing has dared to tell. It is probable 
that what ill treatment, self-inflicted or 
from the hands of others, he received did 
not greatly accelerate a death that he felt 
to be near at hand. He died respected and 
esteemed by those who knew him best, and 
with the love of good women attending him 
to the last. Here is an adequate response 
to the venomous accusations of Griswold, the 
slime of whese words is now wiped off for 
ever. In place of the joint epitaph over 
Poe and his mother-in-law, who rest side 
by side in the “‘ ancestral grave” of General 
Poe, might be put the letter that the dis- 
tracted woman wrote on hearing of his death. 
it is hard to say on which it reflects more 
eredit. ‘‘ Annie,” she writes to her friend, 
‘my Eddie is dead. He died in Baltimore 
yesterday. Annie, pray for me, your deso- 
late friend.” By thig wail should be read 
Poe’s sonnet to the writer, the closing lines 
of which are:— 

My mother—my own mother who died early— 

Was but the mother of myself; but you 

Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 

And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 

By that infinity with which my wife 

Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life. 

Before quitting the memoir of this way- 
ward genius, it seems worth while to point 
out that, besides the comparisons to Mar- 
lowe, Chatterton, Byron, and Musset which 
suggest themselves, a less obvious kinship 
exists between Poe and Balzac. It would 
be easy to show the extent of this. At the 
close of a long notice one instance alone 
must suffice. When speaking of his 
‘Eureka’ to Mr. Putnam, Poe told him 
with intense earnestness that 


*“the book he had to propose was of momentous 
interest. Newton’s discovery of gravitation was 
a mere incident compared with the discoveries 
revealed in this book. It would at once com- 
mand such unusual and intense interest that the 
publisher might give up all other enterprises, 
and make this one book the business of his life- 
time. An edition of fifty thousand copies might 
be sufficient to begin with, but it would be but 
a small beginning. No other scientific event in 
the history of the world approached in import- 
ance the original developments of the book.” 

Substitute for Poe Balzac, and for Putnam 
Werdet or some other French publisher, and 
then these sentences might pass for a quota- 
tion from Léon Gozlan concerning the author 
of ‘ Pére Goriot.’ Among errors to be recti- 
fied in a second edition are the quotation 
“Res auguste domi,”’ vol. i. p. 145; “ Par- 
turient mountains have been fabulated to 
produce muscupular abortions,” p. 199; and 
“the animaleula with moustaches for an- 
tenna/,” vol. ii. p. 79. Mr. Ingram’s style 
would be greatly improved if he would avoid 
the practice of ending his sentences with 
prepositions or that of using such hyper- 
superlatives as ‘most extreme rarity.” 
For the work he has done he deserves 
the thanks of all lovers of literature. 








Cing Mois au Caire et dans la Basse Egypte. 


Par Gabriel Charmes. 
pentier.) 


Tr all the English tourists who have written 
books about Egypt had had the wit and the 
skill to treat their subject as M. Charmes 
has done! Such will probably be the ex- 
clamation of every English critic; and it is 
not that the author writes from any excep- 
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tional point of vantage, with any special 
or previous knowledge of his subject; on 
the contrary, all seems new and fresh to 
him, and the justness and accuracy in most 
instances of the conclusions he draws are 
as remarkable as the graceful and pictu- 
resque style in which his descriptions and 
reflections are alike conveyed. Many of the 
matters on which he discourses are naturally 
more familiar to the travelled Englishman 
than to the ordinary French reader, but the 
former will not enjoy them the less on that 
account. The author’s interest and regard 
for everything Egyptian are partly due to the 
feeling common among Frenchmen, and ex- 
pressed without reserve by our author, that 
France has certain prescriptive claims to 
superiority in Egypt, which, if mainly sen- 
timental, are none the less exclusive. They 
date, not to mention St. Louis and his 
crusaders, from the days when “ forty cen- 
turies”’ looked down from the Pyramids 
on the overthrow of the Mamelukes, and 
have since been cemented by the labours 
of the French savants, by the support of 
the dynasty of Mohammed Ali, as repre- 
senting ‘‘ Western ideas,” and by the Suez 
Canal. The responsibility for such a system 
as that of the modern Egyptian Govern- 
ment seems to us a very doubtful subject 
for congratulation, and when M. Charmes 
says that ‘‘seule de toutes les nations 
musulmanes de l’Orient elle a voulu 
essayer de devenir une nation a civilisation 
européenne,” he surely attributes to the 
Egyptian people an amount of initiative and 
of national self-consciousness which has no 
real existence. M. Charmes, however, is also 
keenly alive to the attraction, amounting 
almost to personal affection, which a first 
contact with ‘‘the East” often exercises on 
the European traveller; and the feeling 
finds eloquent expression throughout his 
pages. For him, under the flood of magic 
light and colouring shed by the sun of 
Egypt, the wide, level plains are never 
monotonous, the mud hovels never mean or 
sordid, nor the sand-hills insignificant. He 
testifies sadly to the rapid disappearance of 
the beautiful, if not very substantial, handi- 
work of the Arab builders under the apathy 
of their modern successors, whose glaring 
bad taste is further actively shown in their 
own constructive efforts, as well as in the 
reckless and profligate extravagance —a 
vulgar burlesque on the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights,’ which, with the grinding 
oppression it necessitated, is certainly the 
most prominent outcome of ‘‘ Western civi- 
lization.” One of the few redeeming results 
of this extravagance is the valuable collec- 
tion of trees and plants from distant countries, 
chiefly tropical. 

Not the least interesting part of the book 
is the analysis of Arab character and specu- 
lation on the causes of the rapid rise and sub- 
sequent decay of their power. ‘Their failure 
the author attributes mainly to the absence 
from the Arab nature of all trace of a con- 
servative spirit or of original creative power. 
The latter defect he illustrates especially, 
and fairly enough, by the character of their 
philosophy and also of their theology. We 
should be slow to admit his assertion that 
their architecture shows an equal want of 
original genius, and it is, perhaps, rather 
sweeping to attribute so general a lack of 
originality to a people whom he elsewhere 





describes as endowed with “tous les dons 
de l’imagination.” 

Mention has been made of certain recondite 
claims to superiority in Egypt which the 
author advances in favour of his country- 
men. These unluckily bring him into 
collision with those of England, not, he 
says, that the French claims, which are 
rather of a moral nature, can, except by a 
mind of the “‘ Manchester” order, be out- 
weighed by the mere material magnitude 
of the English interests at stake. We should 
naturally like to stand well with so pleasant 
and cultivated a writer as M. Charmes, but 
if we do, he more than dissembles his love. 
There is no allusion to any archeological 
labours in Egypt but those of his own 
countrymen. As for our efforts to put 
down the slave trade, they are downright 
cant. (It is curious, by the way, that intel- 
ligent Frenchmen, who profess to be governed 
par excellence by ideas, should be incapable 
of comprehending the idea of abstract 
philanthropy.) If we were in earnest, he 
says, we should have tried to put down such 
abominations as ‘‘la fabrication d’eunuques.” 
As for the slave trade, if it is suppressed 
what is to become of the unfortunate cap- 
tives in the negro wars? If there is no 
market for them, they will be eaten. Does 
England really think that cannibalism is a 
lesser evil than comfortable slavery? This 
seems to us rather unworthy fooling, for 
M. Charmes can hardly be ignorant how 
many of these wars are caused by the 
demand for slaves. But he loves us not. 
Speaking of ‘‘de grandes entreprises de cul- 
ture qui tripleraient la richesse de l’Egypte 
si elles venaient 4 se généraliser,” he adds, 
“Par malheur, ces agriculteurs sont fort 
rares; par malheur aussi, ils sont presque 
tous Anglais.” And the English lady tourist, 
too, is sometimes seen standing where she 
ought not. As to the English officials in 
Egypt, their places are kept up for the 
benefit of the Anglo-Indian civilian, for 
whom the climate makes a valuable halting- 
place between the heats of India and his 
native fogs; and the situation is doubly 
attractive for him when he has ten children, 
of whom five remain in India and five are 
at home. But a witty Frenchman on Ja 
perfide Albion is always fresh and amusing. 
It is also instructive to know what the “ in- 
telligent foreigner” writes of us, and this 
again is useful as a rough practical gau 
of the amount of information, if not of the 
intelligence, of those for whom he go 
writes; so for the philosophical Engli 
reader these hard sayings may be an 
additional reason for taking up what is, 
in other respects, a pleasant and attractive 
book. We notice a number of typographical 
errors unusual in the productions of the 
best French publishers. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Troublesome Daughters. By L. B. Walford. 
3 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

A Red Rose Chain. By Maggie Symington. 
(Clarke & Co.) 

People She Knew. By an Old Maid. (Rem- 
ington & Co.) 

Under the Rose. By Mrs. Herbert Davy. 
(8S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Ir the story of ‘Troublesome Daughters’ 

were at all equal in merit to the author’s 
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delineation of character, the book would be 
one of the best as well as one of the most 
charming published of late. The story is 
not wanting in variety and movement, but it 
is very much wanting in interest. Love un- 
requited turned to hate, and prompting a 
low-bred man to tell his rival that the girl 
is touched with insanity, is not a probable 
state of things; but to make the real lover 
accept the statement, and run away from 
England without making any inquiry, is too 
harsh an improbability to force upon the 
reader. The misunderstandings which com- 
monly in novels lead tothe plot are often 
very small, and seem quite inadequate by 
reference to real life; but the mistake upon 
which depends almost the whole of the 
misery and separation—fortunately of no 
very agonizing kind—in ‘Troublesome 
Daughters’ really seems utterly impossible, 
even under the circumstances which the 
author relates. Again, a break of five years 
in the middle of the story, and the gap filled 
by a monologue in which the important 
changes which have taken place in the 
interval are told, help to dull the reader’s 
interest. Talk of that kind on the stage is 
often necessary to explain what is going on, 
but it has an air of unreality even there, 
and in writing, where it is quite unnecessary, 
it is still harder to make it appear natural. 
Of course, jt is done to add vivacity, but 
Mrs. Walford’s share of that excellent 
quality is so large and so genuine that she 
requires not to add an unreal appearance 
of it. The first volume of ‘Troublesome 


Daughters’ is delightful: it sparkles with 


iety ; it is very original and very natural. 


e can only regret that the exigencies of 
the story have necessitated the introduction 
into the other two volumes of too great an 
amount of description, analysis, and ex- 
planation. 

Miss Symington’s story sets forth the 
iniquity of marrying for money. Hal 
Hamilton, being in love with a penniless 

ung lady, jilts her for a certain Lady 

el, who, at any rate, has the merit of a 
disinterested attachment for him. Lady 
Ethel certainly suffers severely for her error. 
Not only does her husband neglect and 
misuse her, but his brother, who disap- 
proves of the marriage, thinks it well to 
show his scorn by rudeness to his brother’s 
wife. So far is the author from disapprov- 
ing of his conduct that a large portion of 
her story is taken up by the sufferings of 
this young gentleman, who lives in uncom- 
fortable lodgings, and is cheated by his 
landlady, rather than be reconciled in the 
slightest degree to accepting the wages of 
iniquity. A still larger part of the book is 
filled up with nursery doings, charades, and 
Christmas trees :— 

“The presents were labelled with the names 
of their intended recipients” (surely an unusual 
feature in the programme of the evening), ‘‘and 
were taken down and distributed by the gentle- 
men of the party. Some of them were so 
apropos to the receivers that a good deal of 
merriment was created. Thus Miss Morton, 
the daughter of the head master of the grammar 
school in Burnham, a lady addicted to classical 
studies and to writing for various magazines, 
found herself the recipient of a little blue 
stocking; Mr. Franklin became the possessor 
of a pussy cat ; Judith of a dunce’s cap; Max, 
a bachelor’s companion,” &c. 

With such harmless prattle does dur author 


while away our time, and the “ patipising” 
of the father of the Christmas children—a 
clairvoyant whose assistance is invoked for 
various discoveries, among others to find 
the body of the luckless Hal—is the only 
original feature of this exceedingly com- 
monplace story. So far as we have any 
preference among the characters, it is for 
the unfortunate lady who loses her fortune, 
wastes her affection, and is widowed in a 
tragic and sudden manner after a quarrel 
with the selfish scoundrel who causes her 
unhappiness. 

With subjects of sufficient interest and 
an adequate gift of expression, an old maid 
should be in an exceptionally favourable 
position for the writing of a volume of 
romance. Indeed, it is no secret that a large 
part of our contemporary fiction is the work 
of single ladies, more or less fitted for their 
task in these two respects. Thus when 
“An Old Maid” announces herself as the 
author of a series of sketches of ‘‘ people 
she knew,” we only realize in its crudest 
form a fact which underlies, perhaps, three- 
fourths of all the novels produced by lady 
writers. Given an author with plenty of 
leisure on her hands, and an uneradicable 
desire to write, it would be difficult to supply 
her with wiser advice than this—that she 
should take her subject from her own ex- 
perience, however limited it might have 
been, and make the best of materials which 
were fairly at her command. This is what 
the author of ‘People She Knew’ professes 
to have done, and there is internal evidence 
of her having drawn from the life. But at 
the same time it is abundantly manifest that 
she has supplied a great deal from her fancy. 
Actions that she has imagined and motives 
that she has imputed go to make up her 
picture of the people that she may have 
known; and there are consequently more 
than a few improbabilities in these eight 
sketches. The opening story of Leonard 
Vivian, which is rather two stories tacked 
into one, literally revels in wild impossi- 
bilities. It is interesting for those who may 
not have encountered the several incidents 
and situations before—the mysterious organ- 
ist, the girl whom he secretly hoards in his 
cottage, the squire on his stormy death-bed, 
the murder of a father by his runaway son, 
the discovery of the murderer in a cavity 
behind the wainscot, and all the rest of 
them—but many readers will lack the sense 
of freshness, candour, and fidelity to the 
commonplace, which ought to be the special 
characteristics of drawings from the life. 
The ‘Old Maid’s” work has its interest and 
attractiveness, but the designs are a little too 
bold, and the colours are too crudely mixed. 

Mrs. Davy’s ‘Prose Idyll” is prettily 
imagined, and the plan of allowing ‘the 
rose’’ to tell the story of its mistress is a 
happy, if not quite an original, conception. 
A little bad grammar rather mars one’s notion 
of the delicacy of flower language. “TI 
stoop to no excuses. My conduct needs not 
such,” is the rose’s report of the language 
of the haughty baronet, whose base stratagem 
| has severed fair Constance from her low- 

born swain. ‘‘ There is no language strong 
enough to express my opprobrium,” says the 
foolish squire, her father, seeking for words 
| to express his disapprobation of a match 
| with his huntsman’s son. ‘‘Can it indeed 
| be true what Aunt Hilda said last night?” 








are the words which flow from the honeyed 
lips of the heroine. Through such imper- 
fect utterances do we learn the lesson of 
Constance’s woes and final happiness. In 
spite of bucolic sire and matchmaking aunt 
that happiness becomes complete when the 
high-born beauty weds the marvellous youth 
who has the triple endowment of artistic 
temperament, dark eyes, and political 
liberalism of a charming academic vague- 
ness. 








SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 


Poems from Shelley. Selected and Arranged by 
Stopford A. Brooke. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Second Series. (Smith, Elder & 
Co.) 

A Selection from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning. Second Series. (Same publishers.) 


Mr. Brooxe’s volume, which belongs to the 
‘Golden Treasury Series,” includes the great 
majority of Shelley’s lyrics, along with the 
moderately long poems ‘ Alastor,’ ‘Julian and 
Maddalo,’ ‘The Witch of Atlas,’ ‘Epipsychidion,’ 
and ‘ Adonais,’ and a rather large sprinkling of 
extracts from other poems. Most of the com- 
positions are arranged in groups, such as ‘* Poems 
on Death,” ‘‘Songs consecrate to Liberty,” 
‘Poems on Time and its Changes,” and seven 
other headings. Mr. Brooke exercises the 
privileges of an editor somewhat wilfully, taking 
scraps out of long poems and bestowing fancy 
titles on them, making omissions from lyrics 
which one might expect to find complete, and 
soon. His notes and other indications suffice, 
however, to show where these processes occur. 
One item is named ‘The Zucca”; it is not 
the poem to which Shelley himself gave that 
title, but is an extract from his so-called “ Un- 
finished Drama.” The text is not always con- 
formable to the latest and most authoritative 
editions. For instance, ‘‘ Ye hasten to the dead” 
(p. 36) ought to be ‘‘ Ye hasten to the grave,” 
and ‘‘ purer sentiment” (quoted in the preface 
from the ‘Triumph of Life’) ought to be ‘‘ purer 
nutriment.” Mr. Forman’s arbitrary alteration 
in the ‘Ode to Liberty ’—the introduction of 
a colon at the close of the first line, whereby 
‘‘vibrated” is changed from a transitive into 
an intransitive verb—is adopted, without, as we 
think, the slightest justification. It is apparent, 
however, that Mr. Brooke has felt sincere interest 
in his work and taken pains with it. His pre- 
face, occupying more than fifty pages, and his 
notes, which fill sixteen, show a sincere admira- 
tion for Shelley and proportionate critical acu- 
men. He follows one or more of his prede- 
cessors in rating the ‘Prometheus Unbound’ 
highest among the long compositions, and the 
‘Ode to the West Wind’ among the short ones. 
The passage analyzing the ‘Triumph of Life’ 
may be read with profit, also that in which the 
editor speaks of certain poems of Shelley as 
embodying the ideal approaches and ideal regret 
of love; and he is liberal-minded enough to 
allow that Shelley performed in the long run 
good service even to theology, not to mention 
poetry. Mr. Brooke is not right in speaki 
of the Demogorgon in ‘ Prometheus Unbound 
as vaguely impersonating Shelley’s conception 
of a central cause ; Demogorgon proclaims him- 
self to be Eternity, and that is, we apprehend, 
the true designation. It is also a mistake to 
say that Shelley was said to ‘‘ come and go like 
a spirit” in ‘‘the house at Lerici,” for this 
applied to the house at Pisa ; and the statement 
that the influence of ‘Queen Mab’ “ was widely 
extended ”—if relating, as would appear from 
the context, to a date prior to 1815—is decidedly 
erroneous, for the poem was at that time - 
privately printed, and had no circulation wo’ 
speaking of. The volume will serve to promote 
the advance which has of late been made in the 
appreciation of a great poet. 
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A second series of selections from the works of 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning cannot but be an im- 
portant gain to the students of modern poetry ; 
and these volumes are of great value as com- 
pleting the good work of the first series. In 
each series the poems have been selected by 
Mr. Browning. Taken together, the four 
volumes comprise most of the poems by both 
authors, save those which of themselves are long 
substantive works. From such works no extracts 
have been made. This course seems to have 
been, on the whole, judicious, yet an exception 
might have been desirable in the case of ‘ Pippa 
Passes.’ The magnificent scene between Ottima 
and Sebald, Mr. Browning’s most splendid 
achievement in a line purely dramatic, being in 
itself complete, could well have been detached. 
There is, perhaps, no other instance in which an 
extract from a poem equally long would have 
been practicable. 

Welcome as these new volumes will be to 
many who cannot afford to buy the collected 
works of either poet, not quite the same interest 
can attach to them as to those of the first series, 
for, rich as the second series is, the first natu- 
rally appropriated what in both writers was most 
memorable. Still, when we say that the pre- 
sent selection from Mrs. Browning contains 
‘The House of Clouds,’ ‘A Sea-side Walk,’ ‘A 
Vision of Poets,’ ‘De Profundis,’ ‘ Loved Once,’ 
‘A Denial,’ ‘Proof and Disproof,’ ‘ Where’s 
Agnes?’ ‘Summing Up in Italy,’ ‘The Forced 
Recruit,’ and ‘Casa Guidi Windows,’ it is evi- 
dent that ample material remained to warrant 
the issue of this volume. Among the sonnets in 
this series we note the one called ‘ Grief,’ begin- 
nin 

F I tell you hopeless grief is passionless. 

There is hardly a sonnet in the language of more 
colossal grandeur than this. The second and 
the first volumes of Mrs. Browning’s collected 
works are those most taxed in the present col- 
lection, which includes from the fourth volume, 
however, all the translations save one or two, 
besides ten other poems. 

No collection of poems which perforce ignores 
his plays and such important works as ‘Sor- 
dello’ and ‘ Paracelsus’ can adequately repre- 
sent a genius so varied as Mr. Browning's. ‘In 
a Balcony’ is the most dramatic piece in the 
present volume. Surely nothing more pathetic 
in its way has ever been written ; but how dif- 
ferent is the pathos of ‘ Luria’! The pathos of 
the first lies in the conception of the desperate 
condition to which a passionate nature, famished 
for want of common love, may be brought; 
while the pathos of the second consists in the 
opposition between a pure and primitive nature 
and the intricacies and craft of civilization. 
It is with surprise that we notice the omission 
of the ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ a poem too 
popular, as well as too good of its kind, to be 
left out. A greater loss still is that of ‘ Johannes 
Agricola,’ a study remarkable alike for its splen- 
dour of imagery and its keenness of satire. It is, 
however, matter for rejoicing that this collection 
includes one poem, perhaps of all the short 
poems the most beautiful, ‘ Rudel to the Lady 
of Tripoli.’ From volumes published during the 
last ten years judicious choice has been made, 
and lovers of good things will be especially glad 
to find in this second series ‘‘ Amphibian,” from 
‘Fifine at the Fair’; from the poems published 
with ‘Pacchiarotto,’ among others ‘‘ Hervé 
Riel”; and from ‘La Saisiaz’ the exquisite 
fable of the bard and the cricket. * 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Pali Miscellany. By V. Trenckner. Part I. 
(Williams & Norgate.)—Mr. Trenckner presents 
us in the first instalment of his ‘ Pali Miscellany’ 
with the introductory portion of the ‘ Milinda- 
paiiho’ in romanized text (pp. 5-28), an English 
translation (pp. 29-54), and notes (pp. 55-84). 

spite of the impetus which has been given 
late years to the study of the sacred litera- 


ture of the Southern Buddhists, Pali scholar- 
ship has not yet attained to that maturity which 
can afford to dispense with translations and 
other aids to a correct understanding of the 
texts. This need was fully recognized by Prof. 
Fausbdll in his edition of ‘Dhammapada’ and of 
various Jataka stories, by the late R. C. Childers 
in his ‘ Khuddakapatha,’ and more recently by 
Dr. Oldenberg in his ‘Dipavansa,’ and by Prof. 
Pischel in his ‘ Assalayanasutta,’ all of whom 
paid much attention to textual criticism and a 
faithful rendering of the Pali original. The 
specimen just brought out by Mr. Trenckner 
of his forthcoming edition of ‘ Milindapanho’ is 
not only eminently conspicuous in both of these 
respects, but still more so by the valuable 
matter —morphological, lexical, etymological, 
and grammatical—contained in the notes. These 
are a mine of wealth, the outcome evidently of 
many years’ patient research, and betray such 
an intimate and critical acquaintance with the 
extensive collection of Pali manuscripts for 
which the Royal Library at Copenhagen is cele- 
brated as no other Pali scholar in Europe, Prof. 
Fausbéll himself scarcely excepted, can boast 
of. Indeed, in the five years which have 
elapsed since the appearance of Childers’s Pali 
dictionary, no addition of greater importance 
has been made to Pali scholarship than is com- 
prised within the unpretending little volume to 
which we have called attention. We hope the 
author may be induced by the favourable recep- 
tion which the present instalment of his ‘ Pali 
Miscellany’ is sure to meet with at the hands 
of his fellow students to relax somewhat in his 
fastidiousness when he comes to prepare for the 
press the subsequent fasciculi, which are to 
contain, amongst ‘‘ further contributions towards 
illustrating several details of Pali philology,” 
the Bhabra texts and the remains, preserved in 
the NikAyas, of ‘‘ the heretical dialect.” 

Assyrian Texts: being Extracts from the Annals 
of Shalmaneser IT., Sennacherib, and Assur-bani- 
pal. With Philological Notes. By Ernest A. 
Budge. (Triibner & Co.)—This is another 
volume of the series entitled the ‘“‘ Archaic 
Classics,” of which Sayce’s ‘ Elementary Assyrian 
Grammar’ was the first, and has been brought 
out by the publishers in the same sumptuous 
and handy form. It is a proof of the rapid 
progress that Assyrian research has been making 
of late years, and of the recognition of Assyrian 
as an object of regular study. Indeed, no better 
evidence of this recognition could be found than 
in the fact that Mr. Budge styles himself on 
the title-page ‘‘ Assyrian Exhibitioner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge.” It is a welcome sign 
that the new study has so far won its way to 
acknowledgment as to be accepted by our older 
universities, which are apt to look shyly on 
novel branches of knowledge. The book con- 
sists of a number of texts selected from the 
Assyrian inscriptions, with explanatory notes at 
the end. The texts have been edited carefully, 
the author having gone through the originals 
and noted the variant readings. The philo- 
logical notes will be found very useful by the 
learner ; difficult words and grammatical forms 
are explained, and the roots in the kindred lan- 
guages compared with them. If anything is 
wanted to make the book complete it is a 
vocabulary. We have observed only two mis- 
prints: ‘‘mic” for mie, on p. 3d, and ‘lim- 
nutio” for limnutiv, on p. 43. A iveading-book 
of this sort was very much needed by both 
pupils and teachers. 

We have received C. Friederici’s Bibliotheca 
Orientalis for 1879. This is the fourth year of 
this most useful publication, which gives a 
complete list of all the books, papers, serials, 
and essays relating to Eastern literature pub- 
lished during the last year in England and the 
colonies, Germany, and France. It commences 
with general philology, comparative mythology, 
_ and general history, and then passes in review 
| the various nations from China and‘Japan to 





| Persia, Palestixe, and Turkey. The latter por- 





tion also takes in Egypt, Algeria, and Central 
and South Africa. 

We have also received from Calcutta a very 
useful book for Bengali students of English, 
Phrases and Idioms, by Krishna Chandra Roy, 
Three parts have been published, which go down 
to the end of C. The author takes English 
phrases in alphabetical order, for which he gives 
the most suitable Bengali translations he can 
find ; he then adds some extracts from modern 
English classical writers to illustrate the use of 
the phrase in question. Sometimes the Bengali 
renderings are literal; but often ow give the 
spirit of the English. phrase in a thoroughly 
native dress, which is no doubt the better way. 
Native students in Government schools will find 
this little volume a great help in explainin 
English idioms, such as ‘‘ to make the best of, 
‘“between ourselves,” ‘‘to come in for,” &c. 
We would only recommend the author in his 
future parts to endeavour, as far as possible, to 
find some idiomatic equivalent in good nervous 
Bengali for all his English phrases, instead of 
a literal paraphrase. Thus, for instance, “ to 
build castles in the air” is not merely “to 
build a palace in empty space,” stinye attdlikdé 
nirmdn, nor even ‘‘to dream of a lakh of 
rupees,” lékh tdkdr swapan; surely the true 
equivalent is that good old Hindu phrase found 
in the ‘Mahabharata’ and the ‘ Ramayana,’ ‘‘a 
city of the Gandharvas,” gandharvanagara, 
Bengali is one of the richest languages in the 
world if it is only allowed to bring out its own 
latent resources. 

Le Dix-septiéme Chapitre du Bhdératiya-Ndtya- 
cdstra, intitulé Vdg-abhinaya. Publié par P. 
Regnaud. (Paris, E. Leroux. )—Though it is still 
a moot question whether in the drama the palm 
of antiquity has to be assigned to India or to 
Greece, the probability, leaving aside Hindu 
tradition, will be found to be in favour of the 
former country. Hindu literature is rich in 
treatises on alankédra (i.e., poetry, rhetoric, and 
dramatic art) and the kindred science of sangita, 
or music and dancing. Many of the leading 
works, especially on alankdra, have been pub- 
lished in India, and others are accessible in 
manuscript. An exposition, however, in a 
European language, of the various topics of 
which they treat, is still a desideratum. Prof. 
P. Regnaud, already favourably known as the 
author of a book on Hindu theology and philo- 
sophy as expounded in the Upanishads, and 
as the translator of Bhartrihari’s ‘ Catakas’ and 
the drama ‘ Mrichhakati,’ is preparing an ex- 
haustive work on alankdra. While collecting 
materials his attention was obviously drawn to 
Bharata’s ‘ Natyacdstra,’ or dramaturgy, to 
which all Indian treatises on dramatic art refer 
as their ultimate source. Manuscripts of it are 
so scarce even in India that, till — a com- 

atively recent period, the original was sup- 
te nag lost. In 1862 Dr. Hall was so 
fortunate as to secure a complete copy of the 
work, and he published four out of the thirty- 
six chapters of which it consists as an appendix 
to his edition of the ‘ Dagarfipa.’ Some twelve 
years later Dr. Heymann began preparing an 
edition of the whole work from Dr. Hall’s 


manuscript and from other materials which had 
since come to light; circumstances, however, 
prevented him from carrying out his project. 
Quite recently M. Regnaud has had the use of 
a palm-leaf MS., in Grantha characters, of 
Bharata’s ‘Institutes,’ the property, of the 


Royal Asiatic Society, and cons ly differ- 
ing from Dr. Hall's MS. With a view to 
showing what aid can be derived from it 
towards a trustworthy edition of the text, M. 
Regnaud has brought out as a specimen the 
seventeenth chapter, entitled ‘“‘ Vag-abhinaya,” 
i.e, on gestures as the accompaniments of 
vocal representation, and has added notes and 
emendations which testify alike to his critical 
acumen and his familiarity with the subject, 
Though wg doubt, however, whether from the 
existing and available materials a satisfactory 
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edition of Bharata’s work can be produced, we 
have every confidence that at M. Regnaud’s 
hands a comprehensive and lucid exposition of 
the Indian system of alankdra may be expected, 
in which also the results of his examination of 
the ‘ Bharatiya-Natyagistra’ shall be embodied. 
In an essay on the peoples and languages of 
Africa contained in the elaborate introduction 
to his Nubian Grammar, which has just appeared 
in German, Prof. Lepsius maintains that the 
early Babylonian civilization was imported from 
Egypt. After having discussed the identity of 
the Kefa on the Egyptian monuments with the 
Knives and the 2 eral of Greek authors, he 
quotes the well-known legend of the monster 
Oannes, which, according to Berosus, emerged 
from the Erythrzan Sea on the coast of Babylon, 
and taught men the arts of writing, of building 
temples, agriculture, and many other useful 
things. Prof. Lepsius goes on to say :—‘‘ Thus 
the fishman (i.e. Oannes) was a shipman who 
landed in Babylonia from the Persian Gulf. 
Then Berosus went on to enumerate the first 
kings of the country, among whom there appeared 
from time to time other fishmen, resembling 
Oannes, from the Erythrzean coast, one or more 
at a time, but all to carry out more completely 
what had been taught by Oannes. The tradition 
of the Babylonian priests that their country was 
one colonized and civilized from the south sea 
cannot be expressed in plainer language; and 
this alone overthrows the hypothesis, untenable 
in every respect, although still pretty commonly 
accepted, that the Babylonian mode of writing, 
together with all the higher civilization of 
Babylon resting thereon as well as the higher cul- 
ture of its priests, is derived from a so-called Tura- 
nian people, from regions which at the time of 
the author of the genealogical tables [in Genesis] 
were still so unknown and barbarous that he 
excluded them from the civilized world. In the 
oldest times within the memory of men we know 
only of one advanced culture, of only one mode 
of writing, and of only one literary development, 
viz., those of Egypt; and we know of only one 
contemporary people which could have had 
knowledge of this culture, appropriated its results, 
and conveyed them to other nations—this was 
the Kushites, the masters of the Erythrean Sea 
to its furthest limits. It was by them that Baby- 
lonia was colonized and fertilized with Egyptian 
culture. And it is thus only that the thorough- 
ing correspondence between Babylonian know- 
edge and institutions and the Egyptian ones 
becomes intelligible. The pictorial writing 
forming the basis of the cuneiform characters 
is unmistakably only a species of the hiero- 
lyphics ; the astronomy of Babylon is only a 
evelopment of that of Egypt; its unit of mea- 
sure, that is, the royal or architectural ell of 
0525 m., is completely identical with that of 
Egypt, which we tind described on the walls up 
to the fourth millennium 8.c.; its architecture, 
that is to say, its temples as well as its pyramids 
and obelisks, is an imperfect imitation of Egyp- 
tian originals ; and so with the other arts. At 
every step we meet in Babylonia with the traces 
of the Egyptian models In any case we have 
to regard the Kushites as holding sway over the 
natives and as constituting the stem of the 
highly cultivated priestly caste of the Chaldeans. 
To what extent they were able to make their 
language prevail among the masses of 
the people has yet to be ascertained. This 
point can only be decided one day by a more 
profound study of the old Babylonian language, 
especially that portion of it which represents 
the higher elements of culture in this mixed 
speech, which we must suppose it to have been.” 
We have received Prof. Ascoli’s monograph 
on some Hebrew epitaphs in Southern Italy, 
entitled Iscrizioni inedite 0 mal note, Greche, 
Latine, Ebraiche, di Antichi Sepoleri Giudaici del 
Napolitano. This is an extract from the Trans- 
actions of the Fourth International Congress of 
Orientalists, held at Florence in 1878, Having 
given a sketch of the most ancient Hebrew 





epitaphs found at Worms, Aden, and the Crimea, 
and spoken of the history of the settlement of 
the Jews in the provinces of Naples from the 
fourth to the tenth centuries, the author gives 
a brief description of the catacombs of Venosa, 
and then proceeds with the texts of the inscrip- 
tions themselves, found at Venosa, Brindisi, 
Trani, and elsewhere. At Venosa the earliest 
inscriptions are in Greek and Hebrew, nearly 
always accompanied by the emblem of the 
candelabra and the word Shalom. The earliest 
date occurring in these inscriptions is that of 
810 a.p., but those of Venosa are no doubt 
much older. The memoir concludes with an 
interesting chapter, containing philological and 
chronological disquisitions relating to the lan- 
guage and the era of these epitaphs. 

Two most valuable contributions to Syriac 
literature have just reached us:—1. Prof. Paul 
de Lagarde’s edition of Bar Hebrzeus’s scholia 
to the Psalms, together with Elijah’s (of Nisibis) 
Arabic-Syriac glossary. The latter work is taken 
from a MS. in the library of the India Office. 
2. Syrisch-Rimisches Rechtsbuch aus dem fiinften 
Jahrhundert, texts with German translations 
and notes by Profs. W. G. Bruns and Ed. 
Sachau. In 1858 Prof. Land edited the same 
book, with a Latin translation, in the first 
volume of his ‘ Anecdota Syriaca,’ but his text 
is Jess correct than the present one, and his 
translation is in some respects not quite trust- 
worthy for the purpose of the history of ancient 
law; not being a student of law, he could not 
always give the true meaning of the words. Prof. 
Bruns points out that this law book was known 
in the East in the Middle Ages under the titles 
of ‘Statua Imperatorum,’ ‘ Libri Basilicén,’ and 
‘Leges Constantini, Theodosii, et Leonis,’ a fact 
which was unknown to Dr. Land. 

M. James Darmesteter has contributed to 
the Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique an 
interesting contribution to comparative mytho- 
logy, with the title of Cabires, Bené Elohim et 
Dioscwres. He comes to the following conclu- 
sions: ‘‘1. Les Cabires ont été assimilés aux 
Dioscures parce qu’ils s’appelaient les ‘fils de 
Dieu’; 2. La Bible connait les Cabires, ce sont 
les Bené Elohim (Gen. vi. 2); 3. Le conte grec du 
massacre de Lemnos est une forme secondaire 
d’un mythe phénicien, appartenant au cycle 
d’ Adonis, et dont les premiers mots sont restés 
dans le chapitre vi., verset 2, de la Genése.” 

We have received Prof. Bernardino Peyron’s 
Latin catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. preserved 
in the University Library of Turin. It contains 
2,176 articles, and its method is nearly the same 
as that of the catalogue of Oriental MSS. made 
in Italy under the auspices of the Government. 
Excepting some minor mistakes, the description 
of the MSS. is, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
indices are also carefully elaborated. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Grains de Bon Sens, which Messrs. Calmann 
Lévy & Co. send us, is not, perhaps, quite 
so amusing as most of the volumes of news- 
paper articles on things in general which 
accumulate like stalagmites from the droppings 
of M. Alphonse Karr’s ever productive pen. It 
is to a great extent political, and besides that 
M. Karr writes of politics very much as an 
amateur, it is precisely in his political writing 
that he makes his nearest approach to being 
dull. It need, however, hardly be said that 
there are ample compensations. There is, 
perhaps, some lack of modesty in the version of 
the old story by which the author describes 
himself as having received all the usual gifts 
from fairies in his cradle, with the neutralizing 
addition of “bon sens” from the invariably 
spiteful old fairy who comes last. But there is all 
his former sprightliness in the description of the 
fate of himself and other Mentors who will not 
agree with the populace as being in “‘la situation 
de quelqu’un qui va du Palais Royal & la Bourse 
&% Vheure ot la foule va de la Bourse au Palais 





Royal, c’est-’-dire qui a ses cétes noudes aux 
coudes de ses contemporains.” Perhaps English- 
men will not take so gloomy a view of M. Karr’s 
countrywomen as he himself does for their crime 
of shaking the hands of male beings ‘‘ with a 
vigorous grasp.” But when he tells us that 
though he only sticks pins into his enemies, 
“ces épingles, c’est de la monnaie de glaive,” 
we must again acknowledge one of those 
palpable hits of phrase to which French lends 
itself better than any other language. The con- 
trast of the Oriental system of harems with the 
system in vogue, in no matter what country, 
“*q@’avoir un harem éparpillé chez ses amis,” is 
another felicitous audacity. Nor can the book 
be said to wind up unhappily with this. mot (an 
unpublished one if we mistake not) of Balzac to 
the author: ‘‘ Ca t’apprendra. Dieu s'est réservé 


‘de faire le bien ; c’est défendu 4 VPhomme,” though 


it might have come better from some one who 
had endeavoured to infringe the Divine com- 
mand rather oftener. With the reward of such 
occasional flashes as these it must be a severe 
person who will not let M. Karr talk about. 
universal suffrage and the qualifications and 
duties of rulers, much more about the proper 
use to be made of orange trees, the impossibility 
of preserving rosebuds in any satisfactory 
manner, the urgent necessity of adopting Swiss 
railway carriages, the danger of matches which 
can be used for the purpose of poisoning, the 
folly of a Ministry of the Interior which does not. 
teach the population at large to distinguish 
harmless from harmful fungi, and the capabili- 
ties of she-goats as feeding-bottles for infancy. 
A method of alimentation which produced 
Jupiter and M. Alphonse Karr (as the latter 
justly argues) must have something to be said 
for it. Let us hope that the existence of M. 
Karr’s foster-mother reposes upon more solid 
proofs than that of Amalthea. It is, at any rate,, 
certain that a very pretty myth about a goat. 
which gave suck to a swarm of wasps might be 
made out of the facts. 


WE have noticed above the pleasant volumes 
of selections from the works of Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning. Another volume that ought to have 
attractions for all lovers of good reading is the: 
Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew 
Arnold, which Messrs. Smith & Elder have sent. 
us. The extracts have been made with judgment, 
and will, we hope, induce many to study the books 
from which this florilegiwm has been made. 


To Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. we are indebted 
for a dainty edition of the Princess, which forms 
a worthy pendant to the edition of ‘In Me- 
moriam’ the same firm lately published. 


WE have on our table With a Silken Thread,, 
3 vols., by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton (Chatto & 
Windus),— The Boy's Country-Book, by W. 
Howitt (Nelson),—Time’s Whisperings, by G. 
Barlow (Remington),—Congregational History,, 
1850-1880, by J. Waddington (Longmans), 
—Essays on the Church’s Doctrinal Authority, 
by W. G. Ward (Burns & Oates),—Reli- 
gious Life and Thought, by W. Horne (Wil- 
liams & Norgate),—The Philosophy of Jesus. 
Christ, by the Rev. R. Collins (Stock),— 
£ece Christianus (Hodder & Stoughton),—A 
Visitation Manual, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate 
(Smith),—Bethlehem to Olivet, by J. Palmer 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute),— 
The Criminal Code of the Jews, by P. B. Benny 
(Smith, Elder & Co.),—The Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play, by J. P. Jackson (W. H. Smith), 
—Russische Literatur und Cultur, by J. J. 
Honegger (Leipzig, J. J. Weber), — Opere 
Inedite di Giacomo Leopardi, Vol. II., by G. 
Cugnoni (D. Nutt),—and Vita e Scritti di 
Carlo Bagnis, by C. Cadorna (Rome, E. 
Botta). Among New Editions we have Sir 
Gibbie, by G. Mac Donald (Hurst & Blackett), 
—A Golden Sorrow, by Mrs. C. Hoey (Low), 
—Our Public Offices, by C. Marvin (Son- 
nenschein),— Convict Life, by a Ticket-of- 
Leave Man (Wyman),—British Decorations, by 
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Col. F. Brine, R.E. (Stanford),—Hay Fever, by | 


C. H. Blackley (Baillitre),—Vocal Music upon 
the Chevé Method, by E. Andrade and G. W. 
Bullen (Moffatt & Paige),—and Corn and Chaff, 
or Double Acrostics (Pickering). Also the fol- 
lowing Pamphlets: Linguistic Notes on some 
Obscure Prefixes in Greek and Latin, Part IL., 
by Sigma (Williams & Norgate),—Our Dis- 
established Parish, edited by W. P. Maunsell 
(Simpkin),—Notes on Prisons, by G. R. Vicars 
(Cambridge, Macmillan),—The United States of 
Europe, by J. B. Killen (Brook & Co.),—and 
Those Curs, a Satirical Brochure (Curtice Bros. ). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH. 
: Theology. 

Christian World Pulpit, Vol. 17, January to June, 1880, 4/6 

Goulburn’s (Dean) Everlasting Punishment, Lectures de- 
livered at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Pusey’s (Rev. E. B.) What is of Faith as to Everlasting 
Punishment? 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Robinson’s (Rev. E.) Manual of Theology, 8vo. 10/ cl. 

White's (G. C.) Discipline of Suffering, Nine Short Readings 
on the History of Job, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Anderson’s (Sir C. H. J.) Lincoln Pocket Guide, being a 
Short Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the 
County, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Muckley’s (W. J.) Handbook for Painters and Art Students 
on the Character and Use of Colours, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Poetry. 
Hamilton's (Janet) Poems, Essays, and Sketches, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Irwin’s (T, C.) Pictures and Songs, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Libermann (Ven. Francis Mary Paul), Life of, by Rev. P. 
Goepfert, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

London, Past and Present, being Notices, Historical and 
Descriptive, of the Metropolis, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Marvin’s (C.) Col. Grodekoff’s Ride from Samarcand to 
Herat, cr. 8vo. 8/ cl. 

Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition made by Charles 
F. Hall, edited by Prof. J. E. Nourse, 4to. 28/ cl. 

Philology. 

Homer’s Odyssey, Books I.-XII., translated into English 
Verse, with Notes, &c., by Sir C. Du Cane, sm. 4to. 10/6 

Palmer’s (A.) Sex Propertii Elegiarum, Libri 4, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Primer of Greek Grammar: Accidence, by E. Abbott and 
E. D. Mansfield ; Syntax, by E. D. Mansfield, with Pre- 
face by J. Percival, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Roby’s (H. J.) Latin Grammar for Schools, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Sidgwick’s (A.) First Greek Writer, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Science. 

A Movable Atlas, showing the Structure and Functions of 
the Brain, by Prof. G. J. Willowski, M.D., the Text 
translated by T. 8. Dowse, folio, 7/6 cl. 

Austin’s (W. F.) Mathematical Examination Papers set for 
Entrance to R.M.A., Woolwich, with Answers, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Brain and Nerve Exhaustion, ‘‘ Neurasthenia,” its Nature 
and Curative Treatment, by T. 8. Dowse, M.D., 8vo. 2/6 

Chronology of Medicine, Ancient, Mediewval, and Modern, 
edited by J. M. Richards, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Cunningham's (D. J.) Dissector’s Guide, Part 2, cr. 8vo. 6/6 

Distribution of Rain over the British Isles during the Year 
1879, compiled by G. J. Symons, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Journal of Physiology, by M. Foster, M.D., Vol. 2, Nos. 5 
and 6, 8vo. 8/ cl. 

Lessons in Gynecology, by W. Goodell, M.D., 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Therapeutics of Gynecology and Obstetrics, edited by W. B. 
Atkinson, M.D., 8vo. 15/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Gibbon’s (C.) In Pastures Green, and other Stories, 10/6 cl. 

Macrae’s (A.) Handbook of Deerstalking, with Introduction 
by H. Ross, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Modern Wildfowling, by Wildfowler, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Pemberton’s (H. L. Childe) The Story of Stella Peel, 10/6 cl. 

Wideawake Pleasure Book, Vol. 10, 4to. 7/ cl. 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Dorner (J. A.): System der Christlichen Glaubenslehre, 
Vol. 2, Part 1, 8m. i ; ya 

Lagarde (P. de): Veteris Testamenti ab Origine recensiti 
Fragmenta apud Syros servata quinque, 15m. 

History. 

Pic (J. L.): Die Abstammung der Ruminen, 5m. 

Schulthess (H.): Europiiischer Geschichtskalendar, 20th 
year, 10m. 

Geography. 

Kiepert (H.): Carte de I’Epire et de la Thessalie, corrected 
in 1880, 4m. 

Science, 


Hoffmann (C. K.): Untersuchungen ub. die Entwickelungs- 
geschichte der Hirudineen, 8m. 
Jahresbericht ub. die Fortschritte in Anatomie u. Physio- 
logie, edited by Aug. Hirsch and R. Virchow, 9m. 50. 
Lipschitz (R.): Lehrbuch der Analysis, Vol. 2, Differential- 
u. Integral-rechnung, 18m. 

Reinke (J.): Lehrbuch der Botanik, 12m. 

Schmid (E. E.): Die Quarzfreien Porphyre d. centralen 
Thiiringer Wald, 18m. 

Struckmann (C.): Die Wealden-Bildungen der Umgegend 
v. Hannover, 12m. 

irs (O.): Die Arten der Insectenordnung Suctoria, 

‘m, 


General Literature. 
Wat g . 8.): Notes de Voyage, Promenades et Causeries, 
Tr. 


Favre (J.): Conférences et Mélanges, 3fr. 
Hopfen (H.): Kleine Leute, 3 Novellen, 5m, 





‘THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.’ 
62, Paternoster Row, July 19, 1880. 

At the conclusion of the notice of the fac- 
simile of the ‘Imitation of Christ’ which ap- 
peared in your last week’s issue, your reviewer 
expresses a regret that the inscription “‘ Finitus 
et completus anno domini MccccXxLI. per manus 
fratris thome Kempis in monte sancte Agnetis 
prope Zwollis,” which occurs at the end of 
the original codex, is not reproduced in fac- 
simile. 

Feeling that this would have great interest 
for students of the book, I made several attempts 
to reproduce it by photography; the very faded 
and dirty state of the paper, however, entirely 
prevented this being carried out successfully. 
The next best course open was adopted, viz., 
to trace the inscription and signature of Thomas 
a Kempis by hand, and give them in letter-press, 
as they now appear in the preface by Mr. 
Ruelens. Exuior Srock. 








MR. HENRY JAMES, SENIOR. 


Ir is not usual to employ the work of a son as 
an introduction to that of his father, for the 
obvious reason that the father, if he be remark- 
able, is generally known before him. Yet in 
tracing the younger life to its natural source we 
may sometimes recognize their identity under 
conditions by which ordinary expectation would 
be baffled. It is not surprising that Henry 
James, jun., should be “‘ accounted for” by his 
father, with whom it is time that the English 
public should be acquainted. But it is strange 
that the relation should assert itself through 
productions so different as the fictions which 
have appeared in London during the last few 
years and the philosophic discussions published 
in Boston in 1879. This is nevertheless the 
case. The same qualities are present in both 
series of work—the same subtlety of thought, 
the same precision of language, the same power 
of imaginative creation ; but their results pre- 
sent themselves in an inverted form ; and while 
the real becomes visionary in the mind of the 
son, the visionary becomes real in that of the 
father. The moral neutrality of Mr. James, 
jun., is a natural transformation of the philo- 
sophic judgment to which good and evil are 
only relative terms ; and his scepticism, rather 
sad than cynical, implies scarcely even a reaction 
from the faith, no less elastic than it is ardent, 
which his father reveals in the series of letters 
entitled ‘ Society the Redeemed Form of Man.’ 
It is not my purpose to insist on these facts of 
mental continuity, which have obviously no 
bearing on the intrinsic merits of the book ; but 
they may help to enlist the interest and fix the 
attention of readers to whom the order of 
thought which it presents has become foreign 
and in some degree uncongenial. It is a com- 
plete system of religious metaphysics based on 
the teaching of Swedenborg, and supported by 
frequent reference to and occasional quotations 
from him. 

How far the Swedish seer would recognize 
himself in his disciple it is also beyond my pro- 
vince to determine. The divorce of head and 
heart, or the intellectual and the spiritual, so 
essential to that form of Christianity, is enforced 
by Mr. James with a scientific precision which 
is a virtual denial of it; and the picturesque 
language which gives to his most abstract for- 
mula the value of an image has still less in 
common with the primitive symbolism in which 
Swedenborg has rendered visible the supposed 
mysteries of heaven and hell. Nor has the 
doctrine of the master outgrown itself only in 
the changed literary forms of the added 140 
years. Mr. James has spontaneously, if not 
unconsciously, absorbed into it many currents 
both of ancient and modern thought. He has 
adopted positivism in his assertion that human 
destiny only fulfils itself in the race; pantheism 
in the doctrine that the human creation is but 





the objective aspect of the Creator ; a modified 
theism in the imputing of conditions to His 
activity. He raises visions of a Buddhist 
heaven, while explicitly denying that he in- 
tends it, in an ideal of virtue which weans 
human consciousness from its only thinkable 
subject ; and again gives hostages to the higher 
materialism in declaring that immortality is the 
Divine life which may be realized in time, and 
that ‘‘ post-mortem experience” is no equiva- 
lent for it. He believes absolutely in the Chris- 
tian revelation as a spiritual pledge of the 
Divine-natural manhood, which is the last 
word of creation, and proclaims in every ke 
his indifference to its literal facts. These vari 
and often conflicting elements are fused together 
in the unity of a personal conviction which bears 
the strain of every form of restatement, and 
which draws the reader as by a magnet along 
a mental tight-rope, from which one conscious 
glance to the right or left would precipitate 
him. The practical result of the system is, 
however, easy to grasp. 

God is infinite love, and His primary impulse 
is, therefore, self-communication. But to impart 
Himself absolutely would be to repeat Himself. 
Creation requires the hallucination of a natural 
existence against which, as on a temporary back- 
ground, the Divine Essence may project itself ; 
and its object is only attained when the Divine 
Essence has passed from the delusions of natural 
personality, through progressive social forms, into 
the Divine-natural universal manhood, in which 
consciousness of self is absorbed. Hence the 
title of the book. Personality, or ‘‘ selfhood,” 
is only given to be sloughed away in the growing 
sense of the solidarity of all men with each other 
and of humanity with God. The whole duty of 
the human creature is bound up in the recog- 
nition of this truth. To indulge selfhood is 
pardonable, often innocent, if we disclaim it in 
any but its phenomenal and ministerial sense. 
To regard it as an ultimate or spiritual fact is 
the one bar to redemption. 

The social or sympathetic nature of creation 
is the fundamental postulate of Mr. James’s 
theology, and its grand point of divergence 
from all orthodox forms. Creator and creature 
are for him convertible terms, and ‘‘ Deism as 
a philosophic doctrine—that is, as importing an 
essential difference between the Divine and 
human natures, or God and man—is a philo- 
sophic absurdity”; for ‘as long as I admit an 
essential contrariety between the two natures, 
which I needs must do when I in thought 
identify the creative activity primarily with the 
geometry of the physical universe, and refuse 
to identify it, save in a very secondary and 
derivative or indirect way, with the laws of the 
human mind, I never can rationally acknowledge 
the Divine existence, nor consequently ever 
honestly worship it.” 

He denies all supernatural attributes or im- 
personal infinitudes to the Divinity with a per- 
sistency and clearness which would convert Kim 
into a familiar fetish, if it were not that these 
terms are employed in an inverted sense, and 
that Mr. James proves the Divine to be human 
by presenting the human as Divine, nature being 
for him the metaphysical, not the physical, 
quality of human existence ; its social and re- 
generate form, not the aggregate of its indi- 
vidual weaknesses and limitations. This rebel- 
lion against what he considers to be Christian 
superstition could go no farther than in the 
following words. He has declared a few lines 
back that ‘‘a man is in the long run only so 
much as he does, that there is no such thing as 
a chronic excellency—as an absolute or fossil 

rfection—ever practicable either to man or 
God”; and he thus continues :— 

“‘Tam free to confess for my own part that 
I have no belief in God’s absolute or irrelative 
and unconditional perfection. I have not the 
least sentiment of worship for His name, the 
least sentiment of awe or reverence towards 
Him, congidered as a perfect person sufficient 
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unto Himself. That style of deity exerts no 
attraction either upon my heart or understand- 
ing. Any mother who suckles her babe upon 
her own breast, any bitch, in fact, who litters 
her periodical brood of pups, presents to my 
imagination a vastly nearer and sweeter Divine 
charm. What do I care for a goodness which 
boasts of a hopeless aloofness from my own 
nature—except to hate it with a manly inward 
hatred? And what do I care for a truth which 
professes to be eternally incommunicable to its 
own starving progeny—but to avert myself from 
it with a manly outward contempt? Let men 
go on to cherish under whatever name of virtue, 
or wisdom, or power they will the idol of Self- 
Sufficiency ; I for my part will cherish the name 
of Him alone whose insufticiency to Himself is 
so abject that He is incapable of realizing Him- 
self except in others. In short, I neither can 
nor will spiritually confess any deity who is not 
essentially human, and existentially thence ex- 
clusively natural, that is to say, devoid of all 
distinctively personal or limitary pretensions.” 
Mr. James discards as an equal discredit to 
the Divine nature the belief that creation has 
been magical—magic being, as he defines it, 
“the art of producing things irrationally, or 
without the use of means’’—and asserts that 
such a method would not only prove the Creator 
a mere “flashy showman or conjurer,” but 
stamp His work as “‘ a monstrous imposture ” in 
consequence ; and he contrasts the philosophic 
fatuity of those who imagine that ‘‘ nothing” 
exists in some “‘ preposterous limbo” beyond 
the realm of nature, and constitutes the mother- 
substance from which this has been evolved, with 
Swedenborg’s truly philosophic conception that 
nature itself is the realm of uncreation, that is, the 
mother-substance, or logical background of con- 
tingent human existence. It is, however, in 
the treatment of this part of his subject that 
the author is most difficult to follow, and that 
we fall back most often on the evidence of a 
conviction in which his apparent contradictions 
are reconciled. He tells us in the name of 
Swedenborg what we are also told by Kant, 
that space and time are forms of the natural 
mind, and have no existence outside it ; but he 
goes far beyond Kant when he says we must 
expect Swedenborg to deny all reality to nature, 
since nature is conditioned in space and time, 
being the sum-total of the limitations of the 
one and the vicissitudes of the other. He is 
on the ground of idealism when he tells us that 
nature is purely apparitional and subjective, and 
the only unitary or universal substance which 
underlies its forms is not nature, but man—man 
being identical with God. He passes from Fichte 
to Hegel in the assertion that the Divine Being 
produces from its own essence the mother-sub- 
stance or nature without which, as he explains, 
creation would be as visionary and magical as 
children produced without a female parent or a 
crop raised without last year’s grain; and this 
abstract mother-substance is again made to 
tantalize us by always hovering on the limits of 
@ more conditioned existence. In describing 
the relation of thought to things he talks the 
language of science, and is justified in doing so, 
since he admits its truth in the constitutive 
sphere and accepts nature as an ‘‘ authentic 
datum for it.” He is consistent in declaring 
that every fact of consciousness implies a sub- 
— and an object, since he also declares that 
iving knowledge or perception takes no cog- 
nizance of such a distinction; the dissecting 
into object and subject being a good logical 
analysis for ‘‘ deceased facts,” and possible only 
when facts are deceased and the mental stomach 
can present them to the gastric juice of the 
“ruminant or logical understanding.” Nor does 
he lose sight of his metaphysical and subjective 
conception of nature when he maintains that to 
take away the object by resolving it into the 
sensations of the subject is to take away the 
subject also, because he here uses this word in a 
merely formal sense ; but we are increasingly 





puzzled by the combined points of view of 
scientific existence and philosophic non-being ; 
and when we refer these utterances to an earlier 
passage, where the idea of man’s relation to the 
lower existences is stated in the usual form, 
and when we finally read that this metaphysical 
nature of ours involves physics as its necessary 
basis of manifestation, the hallucination theory 
of human experience seems to melt away, and 
Mr. James’s universe to become as real, and its 
creation out of the pure Divine Essence as 
‘* magical,” as that of any theist or atheist whose 
errors he is meaning to expose. I desire, how- 
ever, rather to call attention to the intellec- 
tual subtlety of these arguments than to 
advance a criticism of them, which, supposing 
it to be just, could scarcely prove itself so in a 
cursory notice of the work. 

In Mr. James’s deductions from his philosophy 
of nature we touch more familiar ground. We 
find the orthodox distinction between fact and 
truth, between scientific observation and 
spiritual insight; and the author only carries 
it to its legitimate conclusion when he asserts 
that miracles may be good philosophy and yet 
very bad science, and that protoplasm is pro- 
bably good science, but supremely unimportant 
to philosophy; in fact, a symbol of intel- 
lectual chaos. On the whole, he is more just 
to observation and more familiar with its results 
than might be expected from one who declares 
that its name is Esau, not Jacob; that it is 
born of the bondwoman, not of the free; and 
if he somewhat overrates its ‘‘ ontologic pre- 
tensions,” and cites Prof. Huxley as a leading 
instance of them, the error is too common to 
astonish us. His discussion of evolution as 
rendered possible only by involution is very 
ingenious ; and when he professes himself willing 
to account for man on monkey principles, pro- 
vided he may account for the monkey on man 
principles, I am not sure that Prof. Huxley 
himself would not sympathize with him. He is 
equally orthodox in divorcing morality from 
spiritual life, to which he makes it inferior by 
all the difference between the voluntary and the 
spontaneous, between a self-regarding sub- 
mission to a civic code and the social virtue in 
which self is forgotten. Nothing could be more 
logical than his denial of all but a contingent 
reality to the whole mental and moral order of 
human existence. ‘‘ Good and evil, heaven and 
hell, are not facts of creative, but of purely 
constitutive order. They bear primarily upon 
man’s natural destiny, and have no relation to 
his spiritual freedom save through that. They 
are the mere geology of our natural conscious- 
ness, and this is all they are.” 

But he does not stop here. Morality not only 
is insufficient, it is injurious, because it tends 
to keep up the subjective consciousness which 
is ‘‘ the characteristic natural evil of man”; that 
delusion of selfhood or propriwm which is odious, 
imbecile, full of all danger and damnation. Even 
the varnality which does not increase self-con- 
sciousness is better than the asceticism which 
does; this ultra-religious paradox receiving its 
fullest and most original expression in a foot- 
note, of which we quote part :—‘‘ There is no 
way of getting to heaven but the way of self- 
denial, which is inward or spiritual humility. 
There are but few who are content to walk in 
this heavenly way I know, because it is not half 
so sweet and alluring to carnal thought as the 
way of self-indulgence, which is that of saintly 
asceticism. There is nothing so inwardly 
nourishing to selfhood in man as the culture 
of asceticism, or the practice of needlessly snub- 
bing one’s innocent and unconscious flesh ; for, 
of course, the more that is done of this un- 
required or gratuitous work, the more the sub- 
ject’s complacency in himself abounds, and the 
greater grows his sense of merit, which is the 
source of all our spiritual defilement. Our 
nature never prompts any mortification to 
the flesh in us; for the flesh is always 
divinely sweet and modest until it has been 





bedevilled by our ascetic efforts to wo 
some comfort out of it to our self-righteous pre- 
tensions ; but only to the fleshly mind, which ig 
the exact mind of the ascetic or church saint”; 
and he finally lands himself in an attack upon 
the Church, which he denounces as a system of 
other-worldliness, and the parent or protagonist 
of ‘‘all the spiritual evil latent or possible in 
human nature.” He passes lightly over the 
‘*very unhandsome pre-natal physiological de- 
velopment, while she was still an immature 
and unborn providential embryo in the earth, 
peopling it, too, with every uncouth, unclean, 
and monstrous form of life below the human”; 
and over the earlier self-conscious stage, of 
which the corruption ‘‘culminated, or became 
a momentous historical phenomenon, in the gross 
fanatical lineaments of the Jewish theocracy: 
certainly from a spiritual point of view the 
most complete and comprehensive embodiment 
of ungodliness ever divinely consecrated in 
human annals.” Her lasting crime has been 
that she found her mission in the Christian 
revelation and has belied it; for that mission 
was to bear witness to the literal and miraculous 
facts which can alone convey Divine truth to 
the sensuous understanding ; and from a witness 
she has erected herself into a judge; from a 
nursing-mother, whose function was to supply 
the pure milk of Gospel tradition, into a teacher 
presiding over its conversion. She fosters self- 
hood, self-righteousness, the ‘‘sentiment of moral 
worth, which is the sentiment of distinction or dif- 
ference between men and men”; she teaches 
‘*that the only imaginable theory of Christ’s office 
is to save men in their individual persons or their 
piddling private capacities, and not at all as a 
nature or race; and consequently that their only 
chance of salvation at His hands lies in their 
diligently and impudently appropriating Him 
every one to his worthless and insignificant little 
self.” ‘‘ Her pretension in humanity is in short 
the ultimate natural or outward form of all 
man’s spiritual profligacy.” Her action is as 
absurd as it is mischievous in such noisy evan- 
gelists as the ‘‘ late collapsed Mr. Moody” or 
the ‘‘present distended Mr. Cook”; and it is 
matter for rejoicing that a ‘‘bumptious and 
inexorable but providential science’ seems 
destined to sweep such ‘‘ venomous little eccle- 
siasticisms” out of the way, and hasten the birth 
of a new spiritual life for the American nation. 
The quaintness and vigour, the sarcasm and 
the invective of Mr. James’s language are in 
curious contrast with the not only religious but 
spiritual tendency of his work. To the modern 
English mind they are the very antidote to 
spiritual emotion. Yet no form of words has 
ever accompanied a more lofty enthusiasm for 
the religious life. His system of ethics is 
wholesale denial of the principle of individualism 
which, whether in its selfish or sympathetic 
form, is the basis of every working theory of 
morals which has taken root in a European 
race. In his conception Christianity casts off 
the reproach of selfishness which philosophic 
morality imputes to it; and his earnestness 
proves that a theism is possible which subjugates 
personality in the spiritual more completely 
than does positivism in the moral sphere, while 
it only excuses such developments of the natural 
existence as the latter system would include in 
the larger destiny of mankind. But it is doubt- 
ful whether it will ever prove itself more than 
possible. It does more to reconcile the reason 
and the imagination than any known form of 
theism, but it does less to conciliate the natural 
human emotions which underlie both. It 
abolishes the individual by means of social 
affections, which tend neither to a glorified self- 
consciousness after death nor to an enlar 
self-consciousness during life. It exacts, in 
short, more than either Christianity or posi- 
tivism, and gives less in return ; for its rewards 
are smaller than those of the former faith, and 
less thinkable than those of the latter. If the 
direction of thought were towards transcendental 
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belief, Mr. James’s religion might be that of 
the future. It still retains the educative value 
of a brilliant mental phenomenon, the joint 
result of an ardent faith and an absolutely fear- 
less scepticism. His book is also a literary 
study; and those of his readers who deplore the 
decadence of Saxon English on our side of the 
tlantic may have the not unmixed pleasure 
of seeing that it has suffered no decline on the 
other. A. Orr. 








“THE MELANCHOLY JAQUES.” 
Atheneum Club, July, 1880. 

I sHovutp much like, in common I suspect 
with others of your readers, to be informed, by 
some of the learned and acute Shakspearean 
critics who write in your columns, if there be 
any authority for our common pronunciation of 
the name of the cynical lord in ‘ As You Like It’ 
as if it were spelled ‘‘Jaikes.” Surely Shak- 
speare himself and his company did not say 
‘“‘ Jaikes.” It was certainly in the fashion at 
the courts of Elizabeth and of James to use 
French words and French phrases. Why should 
we suppose that Shakspeare was ignorant of the 
right pronunciation of the commonest of all 
French proper names? When it comes to speak- 
ing the word in blank verse we are landed in 
what seems to me a very palpable absurdity. 
‘“‘ Jaques” as a monosyllable does well enough 
in the line which ends, 

“What said the melancholy Jaques?” 
But I notice, in the beautiful rendering of the 
play by Miss Litton’s company at Drury Lane, 
that the actor who speaks the line, 
To-day as I and Jaques lay along, 
has no alternative but to convert the word 
into a most barbarous dissyllable, which to 
my ears is only spellable ‘‘Jaikwés.” (I 
quote from the acting version, but the name 
requires the same scanning in all the ac- 
cepted editions.) Now, I do not believe that 
Shakspeare ever meant that so false a note as 
*‘Jaikwés” should be sounded in the sweet 
music of his verse. I know that stage tradition 
is in favour of the Drury Lane pronunciation, 
but is this tradition authentic? Does it derive 
from Shakspeare’s time? I believe there is no 
certain record of the acting of ‘As You Like It’ 
for more than one hundred years after Shak- 
speare’s death. Tradition therefore, if it exists, 
cannot be unbroken tradition. If Shakspeare 
meant the name to be spoken in the French 
way, with the fully sounded a, all difficulties of 
scansion, of course, vanish at once, for the e 
would then be sounded or made mute as the 
line required a word of two syllables or of one 
syllable, in accordance with the usage of all 
French poets and of our own Chaucer. 
OswaLp CRAWFURD. 








PROF. MOMMSEN’S LIBRARY. 

An intimate friend of Prof. Mommsen sends 
us the following details respecting the calamity 
which has befallen that eminent scholar :— 

“On my visit to-day, the 16th, I received 
full confirmation of what the papers announced. 
The professor is still busily engaged searching 
the débris. Of books not many more are coming to 
lightentire. His library must really be regarded 
as destroyed. The ancient manuscripts from 
foreign libraries which were in his hands are partly 
damaged, no doubt; but it would seem that 
they may be regarded as having as a body 
been practically saved. This was the case with 
the most important manuscript of Jordanis’s 
Gothic history, which he had edited for the 
‘Monumenta Germaniz.’ The edition is ready 
printed. In the collection of Roman inscrip- 
tions the main loss is in South Italy, because it 
will not perhaps be possible to collect again all the 
materials. The collection of Swiss inscriptions 
is also lost, and Mommsen will at once under- 
take its reconstruction, and so soon as he can 
get away he will proceed to Switzerland—not, 
as the papers say, to North Italy. Mommsen’s 





MSS. of his lectures must be considered as 
destroyed, and they can only approximately be 
replaced from the note-books of his hearers. 
His collectanea are lost, and among these are 
unfortunately included those for the ‘ Rémisches 
Staatsrecht’ and the Roman history, and most 
valuable critical materials collected for the edi- 
tion of the oldest writers on German history. 

‘Many steps are being taken to restore his 
library. The Academy of Sciences yester- 
day decided to re-present him with the books 
which he received as a member. It has further 
been suggested that workers in his department 
should send him such of their writings as deal 
with subjects that interest the professor. The 
idea is being put in execution in Germany, and 
it is hoped and desired that foreign scholars 
may join in the movement. 

“‘T sought out Mommsen the morning after 
the catastrophe, and found him very much de- 
pressed. All references to his vigour and mental 
freshness and the possible restoration of his 
library were of no avail. To-day he was quite 
different—of course grave, and still thinking 
much of the greatness of the mischance that has 
befallen him, but on the whole collected and 
absorbed in the immediately necessary exertions. 
Already it was pleasant to observe that he 
deliberately used the phrase ‘ Missgeschick,’ 
while on Monday he said ‘ Ungliick.’” 








Literary Gossip. 


Aw attempt is being made to establish an 
association of a novel kind. Its promoters 
design to collect, receive, and diffuse intelli- 
gence from trustworthy, competent, and im- 
partial sources in all the countries concerned 
in the “‘ Eastern Question.” A very short 
study of the contradictory and exaggerated 
telegrams from Constantinople and else- 
where which have appeared in the daily 
papers during the last four years, and the 
memory, still fresh, of certain heated dis- 
cussions based upon insufficient evidence on 
either side, prove the possible advantages of 
such an association, which is necessarily 
without political bias, if its information can 
be depended upon. Mr. Whitaker, of the 
Levant Hevald, has consented to make the 
necessary arrangements for obtaining trust- 
worthy letters, at regular intervals, from the 
most important places. The promoters pro- 
pose taking convenient rooms, where their 
subscribers may receive and read the letters 
as they arrive. The arrangements will pro- 
bably include printing the letters in some 
form for subscribers. The rooms may pos- 
sibly be opened by October. It has been 
decided to ask those who join to hold them- 
selves liable for the sum of 10/. each, 
beyond which there will be no further 
liability. Among those who have already 
given in their names are Lords Dunraven 
and Melgund, the Hon. Percy Wyndham, 
M.P., the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P., Mr. 
Arthur Otway, M.P., Mr. Henry Brand, 
M.P., Sir Algernon Borthwick, Capt. Gill, 
Mr. Charles E. Austin, and Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant. The last named will receive 
letters from those who wish to join, addressed 
to him at the Athenzeum Club, Pall Mall. 

Tue forthcoming number of MMacmillan’s 
Magazine will contain a memorial notice of 
Mr. Tom Taylor, from the pen of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. In it will be found some 
details of his early career, of some interest 
in themselves, and revealing a side of his 
character hardly to be suspected by those 
who knew him only in his later time. There 
will be also an article called ‘ Journaliste 








malgré Lui,’ in which, under a thin disguise, 
a well-known English author relates some 
strange facts of recent occurrence in a French 
provincial town. 

Tue final meeting for the season of the 
Rabelais Club took place on the 20th inst., 
Mr. F. Pollock occupying the chair. Among 
those present were his Excellency the Ame- 
rican Minister, Lord Houghton, Sir F. 
Pollock, Messrs. Woolner, R.A., Frith, R.A., 
Moulton, F.R.S., and many others. A volume 
consisting of the miscellanies which have 
from time to time been laid before the 
meetings is in preparation. 

Mr. F. Boyz has, we understand, started 
for Greece as special correspondent of the 
Standard. This looks as if Mr. Boyle ex- 
pected that stirring events are going to 
occur on the Greek frontier. 

Lapy Durrus Harpy, who for the past 
twelve months has been travelling in the 
United States, has written a book on 
America, which will be published in London 
in the autumn. 

A Brix affecting the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge has just been brought from 
the Lords. It is for the purpose of autho- 
rizing the extension and further limitation of 
the tenures of certain university and college 
emoluments limited or to be limited by 
orders of the Oxford and Cambridge Com- 
missioners. 

Tue speculative builder is destroying 
another place of historic interest. The 
Manor House, Stoke Newington, where 
Edgar Poe and other celebrities went to 
school, and which tradition connects with 
the times of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Commonwealth, is being -pulled down to 
make way for a rowof shops. Of late years 
it has been a place of much interest for 
American travellers. 

WE have been asked to say that Lieut.- 
Col. Fergusson will feel grateful to any one 
who will kindly furnish him with certified 
copies of, or information regarding, letters 
of Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land towards the end of the last century and 
at the beginning of the present, such as 
would be useful to supplement family papers 
in the preparation of a sketch of the great 
lawyer. The originals of any such letters, 
if forwarded to 18, Lennox Street, Edin- 
burgh, would be copied at once and returned. 

Messrs. Macuirntan & Co. have in the 

ress a volume entitled ‘ The Aryan Village, 
Past and Present, in Bengal and Ceylon,’ 
by Sir John B. Phear, formerly Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, and one of the judges 
of the High Court of Judicature in Calcutta. 

Tue third annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom is fixed 
for the 5th, 6th, and 7th of October, at 
Edinburgh, in the rooms of the Royal 
Society. Special attention will be de- 
voted to the libraries of Scotland and to 
classification and binding. The Council 
invite early offers of papers for the 
meeting. 

Tue death is announced, at the age of 
nearly eighty years, of Mr. Benjamin Poole, 
the editor of the Coventry Standard and the 
author of a History of Coventry. 

Tue annual meeting* of the Metropolitan 
Free Libraries Association was held at the 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
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Friday, the 9th inst., Mr. T. Hughes in 
the chair. The Report stated that the 
Council had directed its special attention to 
the object of consolidating and amending 
the Public Libraries Acts for England, and 
that it was assured of the willingness of those 
members of Parliament who were on the 
Council to promote the passing of a new 
Act whenever the condition of public busi- 
ness afforded an opportunity. In further- 
ance of the same object the co-operation of 
the Library Association—a body in which 
nearly every important library in the king- 
dom is represented—had been spontaneously 
offered and promptly accepted. A Bill had 
been drafted. The attempt to establish a 
free library in Camberwell during the past 
year, though successful at a public meeting 
of the ratepayers, was defeated on a poll. 
Had the votes been taken by voting papers 
delivered at the houses of the ratepayers, 
under the Act of 1877—as was done at Rich- 
mond—Camberwell, like Richmond, would 
doubtless now be in the enjoyment of its 
free library. The Report was adopted and 
the accounts passed. 

WeE do not often hear of an author 
travelling some thousands of miles to see 
his works through the press, but such is 
the case in the instance of the Rev. John 
Cooper, who has just set out from London 
for his home near Melbourne, Australia, 
having visited England to personally super- 
intend the issue of three books written by 
him, and which will be published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton during the autumn. 
They will be announced as embodying 
“vital truths for present-day thinkers.” 
Mr. Cooper is the author of ‘The Science 
of Spiritual Life,’ which was first published 
in Melbourne, a second edition being issued 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


Pror. Wirmanns, the head of the Uni- 
versity Library of Gittingen, is now in 
England for the purpose of studying the 
arrangements of our great libraries, in order 
to select the best system for the new Git- 
tingen Library, which is now in course of 
construction. 

One of the oldest names connected with 
the bookselling trade in London is that of 
Bumpus, one of the members of which 
family died the other day, viz., Mr. John 
Bumpus, of Oxford Street. 

Pror. D. Hoérscnermann, of Dorpat, is 
engaged upon a new edition of Hephestion’s 
‘Enchiridion de Metris,’ based chiefly on 
the Bodleian MSS. 

WE regret to learn that the Library 
Journal is to be discontinued as a separate 

ublication. Some of its practical features, 

owever, will be transferred to the Pub- 

lisher’s Weekly (New York). The publisher 
states that the Library Journal has been 
issued at a loss from the very beginning in 
1876. 

‘Lorp Brackensury,’ the new story by 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, author of ‘ Bar- 
bara’s History,’ ‘ Debenham’s Vow,’ &c., will 
be published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett in 
August. 

Mr. Rosert Harrison, of the London 
Library, writes :— 

“The announcement in your ‘Literary 
Gossip’ that Mr. J." P. Anderson is about 
to publish a catalogue of the works on 
British topography now in the British Museum 





has taken me by surprise. Had I known that 
such a work was in hand, I should not have 
entered on the task of preparing my ‘ Index to 
the Topographical Literature of England and 
Wales,’ which will soon be published by the 
Index Society, and which was announced in 
your columns nearly two years ago. It is to 
be hoped that the two works thus maturing 
together will not interfere with each other, but 
that there will be room both for my handbook 
and for Mr. Anderson’s more extensive and, as 
I presume, more specially bibliographical work.” 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, of Sunderland, the working man to 
whom Mr. Ruskin wrote the letters after- 
wards published under the title ‘ By Wear 
and Tyne.’ Mr. Dixon, who was by trade 
a corkcutter, was a remarkable man for his 
class, and took very great interest in all 
matters appertaining to literature and the 
fine arts. He has been the means of ac- 
quiring many books and pictures for the 
Sunderland institutions. He died on the 
11th of July, aged forty-nine years. 

Tue MS. “ Discipline” of the Walloon 
Church of Norwich of 1589, recently men- 
tioned in these columns as having been 
acquired by the British Museum, where it 
now stands as Egerton 2568, was printed 
at full length, with an introduction and notes 
by Miss Toulmin Smith, in Mr. Walter Rye’s 
‘ Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany,’ Part I. 
Vol. II. (1879). Though not the only ex- 
ample of a French Church ‘ Discipline ” in 
England, it is the oldest and most complete 
known, the other two, London and Canter- 
bury, only dating from 1641. An interesting 
feature of the Norwich MS. is the seven 
clauses as to “prophecy,” according to 
early Elizabethan custom. The signatures 
of ministers, elders, and deacons appended 
include some well-known names, such as 
those of Basnage, Gaston Martineau, and 
others. As some of the names are difficult 
to decipher, Miss T. Smith asks us to say 
that she will be happy to assist any one 
who may be interested in them. 

THe New York Nation announces the 
death of Dr. George Ripley, for many years 
past the literary editor of the New York 
Tribune :— 


‘‘He graduated at Harvard in 1823, taught 
mathematics for a time at the college while 
completing his studies at the Divinity School, 
and in 1828 was settled over a Congregational 


Church in Boston. In the division among the 
Unitarians which was signalized in 1838, he 
sided with the Transcendentalists, and when, in 
1840, the Dial was founded, Mr. Ripley was 
one of its editors. The next year he retired 
from the pulpit, and took the leading part in 
the Brook Farm socialistic experiment, and held 
to it loyally till 1847, being the president of 
the association, of which the later phases were 
Fourieristic. Transition to service under Mr. 
Greeley was thus made easy, and Mr. Ripley 
joined the Tribune staff in 1849. His literary 
activity made him a contributor also to numerous 
periodicals, and he was one of the founders of 
Harper's Magazine. In connexion with Mr. 
Charles A. Dana he edited the first and second 
editions of ‘Appletons’ Cyclopedia’ (1858-63 
and 1873-76). Before the close of his ministry 
he had directed the publication of a philo- 
sophical series entitled ‘Specimens of Foreign 
Standard Literature,’ in fourteen volumes, 
begun in 1838. As a reviewer he was the type 
of the ‘genial critic,’ much given to what the 
Tribune calls ‘expository reviews,’ not meaning 
by that mere scissors-work, but fluent—perhaps 
too fluent—summaries of the contents of the 
work under consideration.” 





Tue Rev. Herbert E. Reynolds, librarian 
of Exeter Cathedral, is engaged upon a 
collation of the documents which relate to 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Exeter, and Wells Cathe- 
drals. These are nowin the press, and may 
be expected in a collective and also separate 
form in the autumn. 

To those who care to watch examination 
lists it is a subject of speculation whether 
University College or New Kingswood School 
(the school for sons of Wesleyan ministers) 
will gain the first place in matriculation at 
London University, or whether the ladies 
will wrest the palm from them. In the last 
examination, in which there has been a very 
great number of failures, Mr. Workman, 
from Kingswood School, takes the first place 
in honours and the first exhibition; Mr, 
Moritz, from University College, the second; 
and Miss E. S. Collet, from the North 
London Collegiate School, the third, with 
the third exhibition. Ladies take five out 
of the first fourteen places, all of these 
attaining the number of marks qualifying 
for prizes, and sixteen names out of eighty- 
five in honours are those of ladies. Twenty- 
four in the first class also are ladies, and 
only one lady is in the second class. 

THe memorial to the memory of Janet 
Hamilton, the Langloan poetess, of which 
we have already made mention, was un- 
veiled last week. Prof. Veitch delivered a 
speech on the occasion. 

A manvusorirt of the Gospels, written on 
purple parchment in silver ink, and adorned 
with miniatures, was recently discovered in 
Calabria by Messrs. O. von Gebhardt and 
A. Harnack. A set of reproductions of the 
miniatures has just been published at Leip- 
zig, and a collation of the text is promised. 
The MS. contains St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
The discoverers would fix as early a date as 
the end of the fifth century or beginning of 
the sixth for both the miniatures and the 
text. Such a bold claim will need investi- 
gation. 

Amone German announcements are the 
following books: ‘Das Recht des Besitzes 
bei den Rémern,’ by Prof. Bekker, of 
Heidelberg; ‘ Volksschauspiele, in Baiern 
und Oesterreich- Ungarn gesammelt,’ by 
Au. Hartmann, of the Staatsbibliothek at 
Munich; ‘Das Oberammergauer Passions- 
spiel in seiner Aeltesten Gestalt,’ the first 
publication of the original; the first volume 
of the ‘ Gesammelte Schriften’ of Dr. Liszt; 
a ‘ Griechische Grammatik’ by Prof. Meyer, 
of Gratz; ‘ Ein Skizzenbuch von Beethoven 
aus dem Jahre 1803, in Ausziigen darge- 
stellt,’ by G. Nottebohm ; and an ‘Allgemeine 
Theorie der Musikalischen Rhythmik seit 
J. 8. Bach,’ by Prof. Westphal. 

Messrs. Hansarv’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers for June enumerates 
seventy-nine Reports and Papers, seventy- 
nine Bills, and eighty-six Papers by Com- 
mand. The most important items are, 
among the Reports, the Return of Financial 
Statement on which the Calculations are 
based of Payments to be made to London 
Water Companies under proposed Metro- 
polis Waterworks Purchase Bill; the Report 
of Lieut.-Col. Bolton on Metropolis Water; 
Statements and Abstracts of Reports of Life 
Assurance Companies deposited with the 
Board of Trade for the Year 1879; Return 
of the Receipts and Payments, Annual Ex- 
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penses, &c., of Savings Banks for the 
Year 1879; and Account of Liabilities, 
Assets, and Deficiency of Savings Banks in 
each Year from 1860 to 1879. Among the 
Bills will be noted the two short titles, 
Hares and Rabbits and Employers’ Lia- 
bility (Amended). Important Papers by 
Command are: Report by Mr. Ormiston, 
C.E., on Improvements proposed at the 
Harbour of Famagousta; Report of the 
Progress of the Ordnance Survey to Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1879; and New Code of Regula- 
tions, Education Department, 1880. 

Ovr Correspondent, M. 8. Lambros, is at 
present at Mount Athos, busy preparing 
catalogues of the MSS. in the libraries and 
archives. He is accompanied by three uni- 
versity students who can read and copy 


medieval MSS., by a painter, and an en-’ 


graver. At Mount Athos there is a photo- 
grapher, and some of the monks have studied 
palewography at Athens under M. Lambros, 
and will aid his labours, which have every 
promise of success. 

Mr. HarrsuornyeE writes :-— 

‘‘ With reference to the notice in the Athe- 
neum of July 17th respecting the sale of the 
Sunderland Library, it appears that the Val- 
darfer Boccaccio of 1471 has been confounded 
with the edition of 1472 by Adam de Michaelibus. 
The former volume, the Boccaccio by Christopher 
Valdarfer, was sold in the Roxburghe sale, 
June 17th, 1812, to the Marquess of Bland- 
ford for 2,260/. When the Blandford Library 
was dispersed in 1819, this precious book was 
bought by Longmans for Lord Spencer for 
918/., and it has since that time remained the 
choicest treasure of the Althorp Library. Ac- 
cording to Dibdin the edition of 1472 is pro- 
bably the rarer book of the two. He says that 
there is no perfect copy in England except it be 
that in the Blenheim collection.” 








SCIENCE 


— 
BOTANICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Introduction to the Study of Flowers. 
drew Wilson, Ph.D. (Chambers.) 
A very simple and easy book to place in the 
hands of a school teacher, or, if we may be per- 
mitted the expression, ‘‘ middle-aged” scholar. 
It seems well adapted to improve and develope 
the faculty of observation, and by the occasional 
introduction of morphological generalizations, 
it may serve to promote the reflective faculties 
also. We demur to the statement (p. 24) that 
the calyx tube enters in an important degree 
into the formation of the fruit in the apple, rose, 
&c. We think there is now no longer room 
to doubt that what Dr. Wilson calls calyx tube 
is really receptacular tube ; but if objection be 
raised to this interpretation, why not say flower 
tube, which, while correct in itself, does not 

favour one theory more than another ? 


By An- 


Botany for Children: an Illustrated Elementary 
Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Chil- 


dren. By the Rev. George Henslow, M.A. 

(Stanford. ) 
Fottow1ne in the steps of his venerated father, 
the Rev. George Henslow has here issued an 
elementary text-book for children’s use. The 
method adopted is to take some common wild 
plant and point out its different parts and the 
manner in which they are arranged. Another 
is taken and treated in a similar way. Then 
the two are compared, their points of resem- 
blance and of difference noted, the inferences 
from these facts explained, and various items 
of information concerning the structure and 
uses of the plants incidentally furnished. The 
book is illustrated with several lithographic 





illustrations, rather coarsely executed, and the 
analyses generally lack clearness and are on 
too small a scale. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Botany. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Prantl, the trans- 
lation revised by S. H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Sonnenschein & Allen.) 


Tuis is a translation of a German work destined 
for the use of students for whom the great and 
ill-digested ‘ Lehrbuch’ of Sachs is not adapted. 
It will be hailed with acclamation by many no 
longer in statu pupillari, and who, while anxious 
to see and understand somewhat of the new 
aspect given to botanical science by Prof. Sachs, 
have been deterred from so doing either by in- 
ability to read his magnum opus in the original, 
or by disinclination to undertake so formidable 
a task as the study of the translation. It must be 
remembered that to a considerable extent Sachs’s 
book entails upon the pre-Sachsian student 
the necessity of going to school again, a process 
not agreeable in itself, and for which very few 
can find the requisite time. To such readers 
the presgnt digest will be received as a boon. 
To some extent it will reassure them, by showing 
them that much that appears new and 
strange is simply old material redressed. 
New terms are introduced with more or less 
justification, but comparatively little is done to 
amend or abolish old ones which are no longer in 
accordance with the state of science. Some, in- 
deed, must always have been used in a conven- 
tional sense ; for instance, such a term as we 
meet with on opening the present book, where, 
on p. 3, we find the ‘‘insertion” of the leaf 
spoken of. It is clear from the explanation 
given that “‘ exsertion ”” would be a more correct 
expression of the facts of the case. A page or 
two further on we find the term “decurrent ” 
made use of in its conventional acceptation, but 
one that, to say the least, requires verification 
to ascertain whether or no it represents the 
actual truth. But while old terms have been 
retained and new ones devised upon slender 
grounds, it would convey a very false impression 
of the value of modern German botany if the 
reader were to infer that innovations in termino- 
logy are its most noteworthy features. On the 
contrary, new ideas, fertile in their application, 
have originated in Germany, and we have only 
to compare Sachs’s ‘ Lehrbuch,’ or the excellent 
digest of it we owe to Drs. Prantl and Vines, 
with English text-books of a dozen years since 
to see the great advance that has been made. 
Without going into chemical and physical ques- 
tions connected with vegetable physiology—in 
which, however, the advance has been mainly 
made by German investigators—we may mention 
the broad generalizations connected with the 
alternations of generations in plants. A ‘‘spore,” 
or reproductive body, will at one time or in one 
group of plants reproduce itself or grow into 
something quite ditferent—a new individual, a 
resting spore, a fructification, a prothallus, as 
the case may be—and these states or stages 
serve to link together groups of plants whose 
relationship was formerly considered very re- 
mote, and to furnish suggestions, at least, of the 
origin and lineage of existing plants. Connecied 
with this subject also are the curious phenomena 
of ‘‘hetercecism,” by virtue of which a parasitic 
plant, growing now on one host-plant, now on 
another of a different character, assumes quite 
a different appearance. In this manner may be 
explained the belief, prevalent among farmers 
and long scouted by naturalists, that there is a 
connexion between the rust of the berberry 
leaves and that of the wheat plant. What was 
ridiculed and pronounced impossible has become 
an accepted doctrine, based upon facts which 
can no longer be gainsaid. One of the most 
recently ascertained facts of this nature is that 
which shows the connexion between the blight 
so common on silver firs in Switzerland and a 
mould on the leaves of the Alpine rhododendron. 
In anatomy the molecular nature of cell mem- 





brane and the discrimination and definition of 
particular layers of cellular tissue have received 
special attention at the hands of the Germans, 
and much interest has been excited by the co- 
relation of the three such layers in the develop- 
ing embryo of flowering plants with the corre- 
sponding embryonic membranes in animals. 
When analogies like these can be made out we 
become reconciled to the use of such terms as 
‘* plerome,” ‘‘ fundamental tissue,” ‘‘periblem,” 
or ‘‘dermatogen,” which at first seemed needless 
refinements. Botany in England, always ex- 
cepting systematic classification and those de- 
partments to which Mr. Darwin directly and 
indirectly has contributed so much, had fallen 
into a sort of unproductive routine, which is 
reflected in the text-books of the period, and 
from which such works as the present will do 
much to extricate it. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Some of the fruits of Dr. Paul Topinard’s 
recent visit to London appear in an article by 
him on the Hunterian Museum and the cranio- 
metric method of Prof. Flower in the Revue 
d’ Anthropologie, published July 15th. It would 
be of great advantage if the study of each other’s 
methods by the distinguished craniologists of 
this country and of France should lead to 
uniformity. The extent to which uniformity has 
been attained is shown by Dr. Topinard’s state- 
ment that of ten measurements given for each 
skull in Prof. Flower’s Catalogue, six are taken 
rigorously according to the French method. The 
variations in the other four are so slight that 
Topinard comes to the conclusion that, except 
as to the cranial capacity, it cannot be said that 
the English osteometric methods differ notably 
from the French. He maintains, however, his 
preference for small shot as the measure of 
capacity over mustard seed, the substance used 
by Prof. Flower for that purpose. 

The same Revue acquaints us that the French 
Legislature, on the proposition’ of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, has just voted the follow- 
ing liberal grants towards anthropological mis- 
sions: 1,800. (sterling) to M. de Ujfalvy, for a 
three years’ journey upon the Upper Oxus, in 
continuation of his previous researches upon the 
populations ; 1,000. to M. Cahen for a mission 
in Syria and Mesopotamia ; 1,600l. to Dr. Cre- 
vaux for the continuation of his researches in 
the basin of the Upper Amazon ; 1,800/. to M. 
Désiré Charnay for procuring photographs of 
the ancient monuments of Yucatan. In addi- 
tion, without subvention, Dr. Cauvin will repre- 
sent the Government at the Melbourne Exhibi- 
tion in the interests of anthropology, and Dr. 
Hacks will go on a mission to the East Indies. 
Three other missions have been reported upon 
favourably by the Commission, viz., those of 
M. Revoil to the Somalis, M. Moindron to the 
northern coast of New Guinea, and M. Flahaut 
to the Polar Seas. A majority of these gentle- 
men were pupils in the laboratory of the late 

. Broca. 

An exhibition of German prehistoric anthro- 
pology will take place at Berlin next month, 
under the presidency of Prof. Virchow. 





NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
July 13, 1880. 

Tue Pungolo reports that a meteorological 
and seismographic observatory is to be estab- 
lished near the summit of Vesuvius. The site 
fixed upon is the upper station of the funicular 
railway, which is not far distant from the crater. 
The object in view is to observe with the mi- 
nutest attention and aoe vapuas * the phenomena 
presented by the mountain. The observatory 
will be supplied with the best instruments, 
which have already been ordered from well- 
known houses in Munich, Paris, and London. 
The direction of the seismographic observatory 
will be entrusted to the pupil of a scientific 
Frenchman, whilst the meteorological observa- 
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tory, it is reported, will be worked on account 
of the New York Herald. 

The Pungolo publishes another notice which 
may interest the readers of the Athenewm. It 
is that on the Ist of September there will be 
a meeting in Turin of the directors of the 
meteorological observatories of the Italian Alps 
and Apennines in correspondence with one 
another. This association, which was first 
established fifteen years ago, has from a very 
moderate beginning now extended itself all over 
Italy, and it is desired to give it a firmer and 
more detinite form. Students of meteorological 
science generally are invited, and are promised 
a courteous reception by the Italian Alpine Club 
and the Municipality of Turin. The termination 
is announced of an important work by Demetrio 
Salazaro, entitled ‘Studii sui Monumenti dell’ 
Italia Meridionale dal IV‘ al XIII™° Secolo.’ 
The second volume, which is just completed, 
describes the monuments of the Apulias, of the 
Calabrias, and of Sicily. The author visited all 
the places of which he speaks, and during his 
long and laborious journeys made discoveries of 
new monuments of art and of unknown artists 
which add another interesting page to the artistic 
history of Southern Italy. The Commendatore 
Salazaro, under the impression that a close 
relation exists between Southern Italian art and 
Roman art in the medieval ages, will very 
shortly publish the monuments belonging to the 
Middle Ages which still exist in Rome and its 
neighbourhood. BW. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Ir is proposed to issue a relievo map of 
Athens and the Pireus, similar to Mr. Burn’s 
relievo map of Rome. The size of the map 
would be about 32 by 24 inches. The scale 
would be five inches to the mile, with the vertical 
scale slightly exaggerated. Intending sub- 
scribers should send their names to the Rev. 
R. Burn, Cambridge, before October Ist, when 
the list will be closed. 

Major E. Rowland Jones, author of ‘Lincoln, 
Sherman, and Grant’ and other works, is pre- 
— for early publication ‘The Emigrant’s 

iend,’ a manual of ‘‘ complete, authentic, and 
impartial information for those who contem- 
plate leaving ‘the Old Home’ to try their for- 
tunes in the West.” The author, a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, and during the 
last twelve years consul for that country at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, spent most of his life in 
the wheat-growing states of America. Messrs. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. will publish the work. 

Signor Chiarini died at Kialla, in Ghera, on 
the 5th of October, 1879, in consequence of the 
privations to which he was subjected by the 
queen of that small country, which nominally 
owes allegiance to the king of Shoa. The two 
travellers never reached Kafa, and Cecchi still 
continues a prisoner, and is appealing for help. 

Dr. Emin Bey has returned from an explora- 
tion of -the western shores of Lake Albert 
Nyanza, bringing with him a large collection of 
shells and other objects of natural history. 
There remains now no doubt that the lake first 
discovered by Baker and that visited by Stanley 
form distinct basins. The Larragoi, which 
Gessi stated to flow out of the Upper Nile 
towards the west, was examined by Emin Bey, 
who is not yet sure whether it is a backwater 
or an arm of that river. 





MR. W. A. LLOYD. 

WE regret to announce the sudden death of 
Mr. Lloyd, the well-known authority on aquaria. 
Mr. Lloyd was originally apprenticed to a book- 
binder, but his strong love of science enabled 
him to overcome surroundings little favourable 
to such pursuits as his. Attention was drawn 
in this journal to Mr. Lloyd, and he was enabled 
to pursue the obvious bent of his mind. He 
made himself the great authority on aquaria, 
and the services he rendered during the many 
years he was in charge of the Crystal Palace 


Aquarium will not soon be forgotten. Mr. 
Lloyd’s reputation extended to the Continent, 
and led to his being employed in arranging 
the aquarium at Hamburg. Mr. Lloyd retired 
some little time ago from the Crystal Palace, 
to the great loss of that institution. His single- 
mindedness and unselfish generosity endeared 
him to all who knew him. 








SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—July 7.—J. W. Dunning, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. J. Weir, on behalf of Mr. 
J. W. Douglas, exhibited a female specimen of Noctua 
c-nigrum.— Myr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a piece of sugar- 
cane from Queensland, much eaten by some unde- 
termined lepidopterous larve, of which specimens 
were shown.—Mr. W. L. Distant was able to state 
that this was a quite distinct larva from that in- 
festing sugar-canes in Madras, of which he had 
recently received specimens.—Miss Ormerod exhi- 
bited specimens of various suger-cane borers from 
British Guiana, and read notes thereon.—Mr. Distant 
exhibited a specimen of the larva of Hepialus vive- 
scens, the so-called vegetable caterpillar of New 
Zealand. The sporesof Cordiceps Robertsii frequently 
falling on this caterpillar become parasitic, destroy- 
ing it and growing therefrom in the fogm which 
has caused many erroneous statements to be made. 
—Mr. Billups exhibited a larva of Plusia chrysitis, 
and some specimens of an ichneumon (Paxylloma, 
sp.) that was parasitic thereon.—Mr. Phipson exhi- 
bited a remarkable variety of Pyrameis cardui.— 
A note was read from Mr. 8. Churchill, of Teheran, 
‘On Argas Persicas.’—Mr. R. Trimen communicated 
notes ‘On the Pairing of a Butterfly with a Moth,’ 
and ‘On a supposed Female of Dorylus helvolus, 
Linn.’ —Messrs. Godman and Salvin communicated 
a paper entitled ‘A List of Diurnal Lepidoptera 
collected in the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta, 
Colombia, and the Vicinity.’ 





PHILOLOGICAL.— July 16.— Adjourned Special 
Meeting.—A. J. Ellis, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
The discussion of Mr. H. Sweet’s notes was com- 
pleted. It was resolved that ea=short e should be 
spelled e, as in bred, bredth, &c., but that ea=long a, 
as in great, or long e as in ear, tear, should be left 
for the present ; that ie in believe, field, &c., should 
give way to the older ce (beleev, feeld); that the 
Tudor ov should be restored, behove, lose, &c. (behoov, 
looz), and that o should be replaced by u in above, 
affront, tonque, &c. (abuv, affrunt, tung); the unhis- 
toric o in through and young shoal be left out 
(thru, yung), and in the Old French loan-words 
adjourn, country, kc. (adjurn, cuntry); u after g 
was to disappear in guess, guild, guarantee, &c. (gess, 
gild, garantee), but to be left in guinea, guitar, &¢.; 
ue final was to be left out, peal catalog, demagog, 
dialog, &c., to be written ; 2 was to disappear from 
rhyme, thyme ; oo to be substituted for ve in canoe, 
shue, &e. In consonants, the double final of ebd, add, 
odd, &c., and the double central of travelling, &c., 
should be cut away ; b should go out of debt, doubt, 
subtle, and off crumb, dumb, lamb, &e. Hard ch was 
to be written k, anchor as anker; h should be left 
out of ghost, aghast; l out of could; f should 
replace the Greek ph ; s should be written z when so 
sounded, as chozen, &c.; sc should become s, ¢, or sk, 
according toitssound. The proposal to change laugh, 
trough, rough, &e., into lagh, trogh, rugh, was nega- 
tived, some members preferring laff, troff, ruf. Mr. 
H. Sweet undertook to revise his notes, to add 
longish lists of the words which the principles tem- 
porarily adopted would affect, and to draw up speci- 
mens of passages from old and modern writers in 
the reformed spelling. The whole subject will then 
be reconsidered, and settled one way or the other, at 
the Society’s meetings next November. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue authorities of Guy’s Hospital Medical 
School have resolved upon making an idle first 
year’s student a rare thing, if the help of a com- 
pulsory and non-competitive examination -is 
sufficient for that purpose. This examination has 
just been held for the first time, and students 
have had four elementary papers on the 
principal subjects of their first year’s lectures. 
The progress of our great hospitals into fully 
organized medical colleges is thus proceeding 
without hindrance ; but a conjoint examination 
for diplomas is as far off as ever. 

On the resignation of Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, 
| Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R.S., has succeeded 
him in office as Keeper of the Geological 
Department in the British Museum. This is 








one of the most fortunate appointments the 
Trustees have been able to make for some time, 
Mr. Waterhouse entered the Museum in 1843, 
and became Keeper in 1851. Dr. H. Wood. 
ward entered the Museum in 1858, and attained 
the grade of first-class assistant in 1867. 

M. Pasteur has received from the Govern. 
ment of France the sum of 50,000 francs in aid 
of his researches on the contagious diseases of 
animals. 

M. Tresca, well known from his connexion 
for twenty-five years with the Conservatoire deg 
Arts et Métiers, has quitted that establishment, 
his office having been considered unneces 
by M. Tisard, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

Dr. M. C. Cooke has entered on his duties 
at Kew Gardens as cryptogamist, the India 
Office having placed his services at the disposal 
of the Office of Woods and Forests. 

THE Monthly Record of Results of Observations 
in Meteorology, Terrestrial Magnetism, &c,, 
taken at the Melbourne Observatory and various 
localities in Victoria during December, 1879, 
has been received. The mean of the barometer 
for the year has been 29°912 and the mean 
temperature of the air for the year 57°6. The 
Mineral Statistics of Victoria for the year 1879 
are also to hand, The estimated yield of gold 
has been, from alluvial deposits 293,310 ounces, 
from quartz mines 465,637 ounces. The quantity 
of silver extracted from the gold at the Mel- 
bourne Mint in that year was 23,680°76 ounces, 
representing a value equal to 5,920/. The other 
mineral products were in quantity unimportant, 

Pror. Huaues, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
will be glad of the loan of letters of the late 
Prof. Sedgwick, whose life he is writing. 

Pror. C. W. Borcuarpt, of the University 
of Berlin, died at Riidersdorf on the 27th 
of June. For many years Prof. Borchardt 
edited the Journal of Pure and Applied Math. 
matics. He was formerly the Professor of 
Mathematics in the Military Academy, and he 
was correspondent in Geometry of the Académie 
des Sciences of Paris. 

Capt. C. E. Durron, of the Ordnance Depart 
ment, has published his ‘ Report on the Geology 
of the High Plateaus of Utah,’ a volume of 307 
pages, with eleven heliotype plates and a folio 
atlas. The physical features of this interesting 
country are graphically described, and the geo- 
logical phenomena which have been active in 
producing the strangely wild conditions of the 
plateau province are carefully examined. 

Pror. NEwBERRY has recently contributed 
to the New York School of Mines Quarterly a 
paper ‘On the Origin and Classification of Ore 
Deposits,’ which has been reprinted by the 
Scientific Publishing Co. of New York. We 
direct attention to this pamphlet as containing 
much useful information and the clearest ex- 
position of the phenomena of mineral veins that 
we have met with. 

Tue Archives Néerlandaises des Sciences Exactes 
et Naturelles, published by the Société Hol 
landaise des Sciences & Harlem, Tome XV. 
Livraison II., contains several valuable papers, 
especially by P. M. Heringa, ‘ Considérations 
sur la Théorie des Phénoménes Capillaires,’ and 
by J. G. Costerus, on ‘ L’Influence des Solutions 
Salines sur la Durée de la Vie du Protoplasme.’ 


M. Exner, in a communication made by him 
to the Vienna Academy of Sciences, shows that 
the thermo-electric pile of Melloni is dependent 
on chemical as much as on thermic action. No 
current, he states, is generated if a pair of bis- 
muth and antimony is plunged into nitrogen 
gas, whatever may be the temperature to which 
the junction is raised. The same result is ob- 
tained with many other metals. Not heat only 
but chemical action must be brought into play 
to generate an electric current. 


Tue New York Nation says that Prof. Eaton's 
‘Ferns of North America’ “is now comple 
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in two quarto volumes, with seventy-one plates 
and one or two extras. We noticed with praise 
the earlier parts of this truly classical fern-book. 
It began well and has gone on better, the 
author's part having been admirably sustained 
throughout, the drawings and their repro- 
ductions in colours having improved to the 
close. Mr. Faxon’s drawings are especially com- 
mendable. A conspectus of all our ferns, with 
diagnostic characters, in systematic order, is 
appended to the second volume.” 

M. Jutes Ocrer, Préparateur au Collége de 
France, has in the Annales de Chimie et de Phy- 
sique an important paper, ‘Recherches Ther- 
miques sur les Combinaisons de l Hydrogéne 
avec les Phosphore, l’Arsenic et le Silicium.’ 
This has at the present time a very important 
bearing on several investigations on the relation 
of hydrogen to other bodies. 

H. Karo, President of the Department of 
Law, Science, and Literature, Tokio Daigaku, 
sends us ‘Memoirs of the Science Department, 
University of Tokio, Japan,’ Vol. IT., containing 
a treatise on ‘Mining and Mines in Japan,’ by 
Prof. C. Netto, M.E. (who is, we infer from the 
preface, a German who has ‘‘now been for 
several years in the country’). This is really an 
interesting and instructive memoir. The occur- 
rence of minerals is carefully described, and the 
modes of mining in all their details are given with 
much exactness. A section is devoted to metal- 
lurgy, and the author is clearly anxious to draw 
attention to the defects of many of the rude 
processes of smelting which are at present 
adopted in Japan. Indeed, each division of his 
subject is followed by a section of ‘‘ Improve- 
ments Suggested” for mining, for dressing, and 
for smelting. Mining laws and mineral statis- 
tics form the conclusion of the volume. From 
the latter we learn that in 1868 the quantity of 
coal exported from Japan was 15,584 English 
tons, and that recorded as for ships’ use was 
915 tons, while in 1878 95,064 tons were ex- 
ported, and 111,785 tons were consumed for 
ships’ use. This work is produced at the Niss- 
husha printing office, and published by the 
University. The volume is illustrated by draw- 
ings of the miners’ tools, and is altogether a 
production reflecting much credit on all who 
were concerned in its production. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 

ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on 
MONDAY, the 2nd of August.—Admission (from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m ), One 
Shilling. Catalogue, ls; or bound, with Pencil, ls. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS —EVENING EXHIBITION.—The 
Exhibition will be OPEN in the Evening from Monday, “th of July, to 
Monday, 2nd of August (Bank Holiday), from Eight to Eleven.—Admis- 
sion, Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence.—On the Bank Holiday the Admis- 
eno the day will be Sixpence. On other days it will be as 
usual. 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
FOURTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday, July 3lst. 5, Pall 

Zast, from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURKS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will CLOSE SATURDAY, July Sist. 
~—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 8. W. 

EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART in BLACK and WHITE, 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, consisting of Drawings. 
Etchings, and Engravings. OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Admis- 
sion, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. R. F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 








: DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 

CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 

(the ae ies completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 

Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘House of 

es. &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
~—~LS. 








Rowlandson the Caricaturist : a Selection from 


his Works. By J. Grego. 2 vols. Illus- 

trated. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Txosz who study English satirical prints of 
the last century are indebted to Mr. Grego 
for the share he took in the comprehensive 
monograph on James Gillray which appeared 
some years ago. Of this the two attractive 
volumes before us form the complement. 
The book on Gillray was intended to illus- 
trate the satirist’s “life, works, and times ”; 





and it did so in an effective, popular manner; 
but the labours of Mr. Grego met with small 
recognition, for the work was published as 
‘edited by Thomas Wright, Esq.” Mr. 
Wright had already distinguished himself 
by compiling ‘Caricature History of the 
Georges,’ a task in which he derived much 
aid from the memoranda which Mr. 
Edward Hawkins, Keeper of the Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum, had made, or 
caused to be made, to elucidate his own 
invaluable collection of satirical prints, now 
deposited in the Print Room. The exhaus- 
tive Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the 
British Museum, part of which has been 
published by the Trustees, includes, besides 
much new matter and additional subjects, 
the whole of Mr. Hawkins’s memoranda, 
but it has not yet reached the period of 
Gillray and Rowlandson. 

How much Mr. Hawkins owed to Wright 
we do not know, but certain it is that the 
books of the latter contain a vast quantity 
of erudition and fruits of research which 
are preserved in the manuscripts of the 
former. Hawkins, William Smith (of Lisle 
Street), T. Haviland Burke, and Mr. R. H. 
Evans contributed much to our knowledge 
of Gillray, and some of them collected and 
illustrated the works of Rowlandson. But 
as a whole no contribution to the history of 
that admirable artist can compare with Mr. 
Grego’s book, and it is likely to retain its 
position until the national collection of Row- 
landson’s works is duly catalogued. Even then 
Mr. Grego’s labours will by no means lose 
their value, nor, let us hope, will his labours 
fail to find their reward. There is in these 
volumes so much that could not have been 
collected without considerable industry and 
aready power of grasping and remembering 
details recovered from fugitive records of the 
last century, such as old newspapers, maga- 
zines, and contemporary histories, that no 
one who has not followed a similar course 
of studies can fairly appreciate the excellence 
of Mr. Grego’s work. Of course a great 
deal of the letter-press is descriptive of, and 
supplementary to, the excellent photographic 
fac-similes of Rowlandson’s drawings which 
enliven these pages. This supplied, much 
historical matter remained to be expounded, 
and it is in dealing with it that our author’s 
industry has been most profitably exer- 
cised. At any rate, he has gathered for 
the world plenty of amusing materials, and 
produced a book of which the illustrations 
alone are full of life, fun, character, per- 
sonal anecdote, and social, political, and 
idiosyncratic studies of the liveliest interest. 
He who runs may read the “ caricatures” 
of Rowlandson, one essential feature of 
which is that they require observation rather 
than knowledge, and possess more of that 
which “‘ makes the whole world kin” than 
the designs of Hogarth, Gillray, Lord Towns- 
hend, or Bunbury. 

This work has two shortcomings: its title 
and the literary, or rather not literary, style 
of the author, who has probably been led 
by the nature of his materials into sundry 
solecisms. Crude colloquialisms abound in 
an unnecessary degree in his pages, and a 
little more care would have excluded them. 
More serviceable still would have been the 
exercise of competent editorial judgment. 
Revision is, in fact, much needed. 


It is a mistake to call Rowlandson a cari- 





caturist. If we accept, as every man of 
sense must do, Hogarth’s definition of this 
word, Rowlandson was not a caricaturist at 
all, but a humourist and illustrator of cha- 
racter, free from that exaggeration which 
often appears in Gillray’s art. Lord Towns- 
hend was a caricaturist and so was Darly. 
Hogarth was a dramatic moralist and student 
of character, but he was so far from being a 
caricaturist that even the horrors of the 
‘Four Stages of Cruelty,’ which are sup- 
posed to be the most exaggerated examples 
of the motives ruling his designs, are to this 
day proved to exist by the official reports of 
the Society for the Suppression of Cruelty 
to Animals. Hogarth did not exaggerate, 
but Gillray did, and it is to the latter more 
than to Rowlandson that the term ‘“‘ carica- 
turist ’’ is fairly applicable. Allowing for 
the times in which he lived, Rowlandson 
was not more of a caricaturist than Leech, 
and less so than Cruikshank or ‘‘H. B.” 
Bunbury partook of the qualities of both 
classes of satirical designers; in this respect 
his powers were peculiar. As an artist 
per se Rowlandson’s mode was much more 
elegant and certainly not less animated than 
that of any of his contemporaries, so far as 
regards his female figures, which had a 
close resemblance to the better examples of 
the skill of Morland. All the satirists, 
except Bunbury, produced nasty things, 
after the manner of their day. Rowland- 
son, although by no means innocent, 
perpetrated fewer indecencies than his 
rivals, while, on the whole, his works 
have the impression of greater voluptuous- 
ness. His taste and technical style are 
much more refined than Gillray’s. Im- 
measurably the greatest, ablest, and most 
poetical of satirical English draughtsmen was 
George Cruikshank. As a designer even 
Hogarth must yield to this transcendent 
genius; we say this without qualification 
and with the fullest reverence for the author 
of ‘A Harlot’s Progress,’ which is one of 
the finest moralities, aud surely the finest 
series of designs in our language. No other 
satirical artist is fit to be ranked with 
Hogarth and Cruikshank, and this is true 
not only on account of the superabundance, 
different as they were, of their inventive 
powers, but on account of the profundity of 
the humour, and, above all, because the 
sardonic mood which characterized each of 
them had its spring in the deepest pity, 
and was most complete when it was most 
tenderly expressed. 

Compared with these great men Rowland- 
son seems trivial, Gillray’s humour — 
to be mere animalism, the vivid wit of Bun- 
bury is gaseous, Sayer is vulgar, Collet seems 
stupid, and ‘“ H. B.” is only genteel. Lord 
Townshend was pungently sarcastic, and Sey- 
mour indulged in pure Cockney foolery. It is 
beyond the range, and it may be beyond the 
intention, of Mr. Grego to analyze the moods 
of these satirists or to compare them ; but 
in an introductory chapter he gives a suffi- 
cient history of Rowlandson’s career, and a 
very interesting account of his publishers, 
among whom may be included Rudolph 
Ackermann, of the Strand, from whose 
well-known “‘ Repository,” now Mr. Rim- 
mel’s shop, issued a flood of humorous 
sketches. Mr. Grego supplies cursory notes 
on some of the men with whom Rowland- 
son came in contact. Among them are 
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several of the Royal Academicians, in whose 
school he was a pupil of note, and to whose 
exhibitions he contributed portraits before 
he made his début as a satirist at Somerset 
House by sending, in 1784, ‘ Vauxhall 
Gardens,’ a first-rate design, which secured 
his reputation, for before this his position 
may be said to have been doubtful. In the 
Royal Academy schools and in Paris Row- 
landson acquired that technical skill which 
gives so great a charm to most of his earlier 
drawings, but which waned as time removed 
him from the influence of his first studies. 
He often satirized the Academy and its 
members, from Nollekens to the visitors 
who tumbled over each other down the 
‘‘stare-case”” at Somerset House. As to 
Rowlandson’s technical skill, our author 
is right in calling the famous ‘Squall in 
Hyde Park’ an unsurpassed instance of 
‘‘executive ability, sense of loveliness, 
grouping, movement, grasp of character, 
powers of observation,’ &. We quite 
agree with him that the two satires on the 
Royal Academy, called ‘The Stare-Case’ 
and ‘ Royal Academy,’ dated in 1811, are 
reprints with the dates altered. This prac- 
tice of meddling with dates is one of the 
most provoking among the many question- 
able tricks of the publishers and popular 
draughtsmen of the period; it is the cause 
of no end of confusion, a confusion which, as 
Mr. Grego remarks, has become the more 
serious because there are few considerable 
collections of Rowlandson’s works to supply 
means of comparison and reference. 

So prodigious was the facility of Rowland- 
son and so considerable his industry that it 


is by no means certain that even Mr. Grego’s 
extensive catalogue is anything likecomplete. 
Yet this is by far the largest list ever made, 
and its comprehensiveness proves the dili- 


— of the compiler. Of the merits of the 
etter-press there is little need to speak more 
warmly than we have done. The biography 
itself contains a good many anecdotes, 
some of which are by no means new, while 
others have been wisely recovered from 
byways and corners of old newspapers, 
memoirs, and magazines. The persons 
chiefly concerned are Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, the Duke of York and the 
termagant Mrs. Clarke, the ‘“‘hero”’ and 
‘heroine ” of the infamous “ delicate inves- 
tigation.”” Among other persons who figure 
here are H. Angelo, the fencing master; 
Pyne (“‘ Hardcastle” of ‘Wine and Wal- 
nuts,’ that amazing olio of anecdotic 
gossip), John Thomas Smith, the fre- 
quenters of Vauxhall, Wolcot, and Weltjé 
the royal cook, whose queer symposia 
attracted so much notice to his house on 
Hammersmith Upper Mall, a house that 
still stands, but will soon be the prey of the 
speculative builder. We find a few notes on 
Bunbury, a designer to whose wit Mr. 
Grego does but scanty justice. A few other 
persons are brought to notice in this story 
of a life which, notwithstanding its bril- 
liancy and success, was by no means happy 
towards its end, and indeed, apart from jovial 
intervals, had not been really enjoyable nor 
rofitable for many years before. It is certain, 
owever, that Rowlandson was one of the 
most scrupulous and honourable of men in 
all his dealings with others. Would that 
this could be said of the rest of his class! 
Having completed his biographical notice 





Mr. Grego enters on a chronology of the 
caricaturist’s works, and, selecting those 
examples which are most suitable to his 
purpose, has adorned his pages with photo- 
graphic fac-similes from the designs and 
prints of the satirist. He explains other 
works briefly and adds historical notices and 
data. The subjects are treated in a manner 
which is only too “‘familiar,” and not always 
witty, but there is nothing which need offend 
the most fastidious eye or ear; this, consider- 
ing the nature of the task and the manners of 
the times, is no small praise. We should 
prefer the omission of phrases such as that 
which, p. 16, describes George Cruikshank as 
a “‘truly splendid old gentleman”; there are 
apter terms for Lord Barrymore than ‘the 
dashing, somewhat irrepressible”; it is 
hardly clear what is meant by calling owners 
of Rowlandson’s works ‘steady collectors 
of his picturesque eccentricities,” p. 30; 
we do not believe that Reynolds and 
West were ‘respectfully solicitous” that 
Bunbury “should send his contributions 
to the Royal Academy.” There is con- 
siderable lack of order in the disposition 
of the details our author has gathered. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
memoranda about Bunbury, and so confused 
is the text on Rowlandson himself that we 
have been unable to find the date or details 
of his death. The space that should have 
been given to such facts is filled with records 
of the decease and interment of Rudolph 
Ackermann. Malcolm is called an “ anti- 
quarian,” which is enough to make that 
worthy come to life and protest that he was 
not an adjective. Mr. Grego does not often 
enter deeply into the political elements of 
the satires, but occasionally he does so with 
tact and effect. Yet he is not less fallible 
than the rest of us, ¢.g., p. 140, he writes 
of the ‘secret influence”—which is the 
theme of a well-known satire called ‘ Secret 
Influence directing the New Parliament,’ 
1784—as if Earl Temple, in the guise of 
a serpent, beguiled the stupid king on his 
throne; the fact is the occult worker is the 
gaunt, hard-featured Earl of Bute, who from 
behind whispers false counsel to his thick- 
headed sovereign. These are the chief short- 
comings in a production which owes much 
to the fact that it evidently has been a labour 
of love. Though from its very nature liable 
to such defects as those pointed out, it suffers 
less from them than books on other subjects 
would suffer; and its gossip, and, above 
all, its numerous illustrations, will have an 
inexhaustible attraction for the general 
reader, and also for the student of manners, 
satire, and costume, to say nothing of lovers 
of wit and humour, who ought to thank Mr. 
Grego for every page they read. 








The Great Historic Galleries of England (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) is edited by Lord R. Gower. Of 
this publication the first and second parts are 
before us, and contain, besides light sketches by 
the editor, very good photographs from pictures 
in the Bridgwater Gallery, Stafford House, and 
Castle Howard, including the Raphael of the first 
collection, Van Dyck’s ‘Earl of Arundel,’ and 
Reynolds’s ‘Caroline, Countess of Carlisle,’ 
from the second and third respectively. This 
publication deserves to be one of the most 
popular of ‘‘ drawing-room table books.” 

Sculptors of the Present Day, edited by W. 
Hooe (W. Poole), contains a “List of the 
Profession in 1880,” which may be useful 





and is susceptible of improvement, especial] 

in regard to the grammar of the brief bio- 
graphies appended to some of the names. Sir 
J. Steele is said to have been ‘‘ educated at 
Aberdeen, and put to the profession of an 
artist, but subsequently preferring sculpture, 
studied at Edinburgh and Rome.” Of the pro- 
ductions of Mr. H. Montford it is said that 
‘¢The poetic, and allegoric, and relievi are the 
class of works chiefly selected” by him. ‘‘ Mr, 
Simonds has more particularly cultivated the 
ideal, and especially the nude figure.” Another 
gentleman ‘‘ followed the trade of a pianoforte 
maker, but subsequently took up the calling of 
sculpture.” Pianoforte making is not a trade, 
but it may be a craft. It is plain that Mr. Hooe 
is not a writer ‘‘ by trade.” 








THE TORLONIA MUSEUM AT ROME. 

Tue Torlonia Museum, a creation of the pre 
sent Prince Alexander, occupies the whole block 
between the Corsini Palace and the Porta 
Settimiana, between the foot of the Janiculum 
and the Lungara. The prince did not lavish 
much money on the building itself, foreseeing, 
perhaps, that its magnificent contents would 
sooner or later migrate to foreign countries, and 
make a better show in the castles of foreign 
Croesuses. He levelled the ground of the old 
Corsini kitchen garden, paved it with asphalte, 
and divided it into galleries 200 ft. long by 
18 wide. These galleries are separated from one 
another by means of curtains of dark reddish 
cloth, drawn across the wooden columns which 
support the roof; other curtains, very cleverly 
arranged, subdivide each gallery into compart- 
ments, affording room to six works of art only, 
The ingenuity of such contrivance is worthy of 
notice by all those who have to arrange tem- 
porary exhibitions of statuary; the cost is 
nothing ; the effect is beautiful and well suited 
to bring forth the works exhibited in their fullest 
details, not only on account of the harmonious 
hue of the background, but also on account 
of the restricted number of pieces exhibited in 
each compartment. The attention of visitors is 
concentrated upon single objects, and the eyes 
do not wander over endless rows of statues and 
busts, as is the case with the Museo Pio 
Clementino, with the long gallery of the Capitol, 
&c. A few choice objects, such as the athletic 
and archaic statues, the large sarcophagi, &c., 
are exhibited in separate rooms of more elabo- 
rate design. 

Three names will be mentioned for ever with 
the Torlonia Museum. That of the owner, who 
spared no money to make it the largest, if not 
the best, private collection of antiques in the 
world; that of Pietro Ercole Visconti, the 
scientific manager of the business and the writer 
of the illustrative catalogue; that of Prof. 
Gnaccarini, the late sculptor, who did the 
restorations so cleverly as to turn the antique 
into modern and the modern into antique. 

The marbles, nearly six hundred in number, 
come from various places. The bulk of the 
collection belongs to the once famous Galleria 
Giustiniani, which, like the Mattei, the Verospi, 
&c., shared the decline and fall of the family 
whose pride it had been. A great many marbles 
were dug up among the ruins of Porto, the har- 
bour of imperial Rome, built by Claudius and 
enlarged by Trajan; others come from the 
farms of 8S. Maria Nuova and Statuario, which 
occupy the site of the magnificent Villa Quin- 
tiliorum. Smaller groups have been derived 
from the Vitali collection, from the Villa 
Albani, from the Villa Torlonia, on the Via 
Nomentana, from the Ruspoli Palace, from 
Boville, Centocelle, and Cures. 

The most noticeable among the Giustiniani 
marbles are: (23) the portrait bust of an ugly 
girl, IvNIA. Marci. Filia. FLAVILLA, but full of 
life and pathos; (31, 32) two statues of Isis 
in bigio morato, one erect and composed, the 
other stepping towards the right, both with 
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magnificent draperies, but headless and 
armless: the restoraticns are of the seven- 
teenth century, and not happy ones; (41) a 
replica of the Venus of Alcamenes, in good 

eservation ; (100) Prometheus, a colossal figure, 
representing the son of Iapetus in the act of 
stealing fire from heaven, or perhaps in the act 
of vivifying a piece of clay with which he is 
modelling the new man: this is represented as 
a kind of Egyptian mummy, very small in 
size, and in an unfinished stage ; pieces of clay 
are strewn on the ground ; (126) a naked, head- 
less (?) hero, restored as Sextus Pompeius ; (170, 
182) two crouching Venuses, which, like the 
one in the Vatican, are copies executed by a 
mere technical artist of “a widely celebrated 
original : the head and arms of one of the two 
were restored by Algardi, who failed to catch 
the ideal outlines of the goddess of beauty ; (400) 
the celebrated Vesta Giustiniani, the gem of 
the whole museum. The charms of this lovely 
statue are beyond description. The lofty but 
simple composure, the quiet dignity of the 
goddess, the ideal expression of her face, fasci- 
nate the eyes and the mind of the observer 
more forcibly than most of the later and more 
gracious productions of the Greek chisel. The 
masses of drapery and the sweep of the folds, 
although falling regularly in a perpendicular 
line, are not monotonous because, in spite of 
the stiffness of the heavy stuff, which prevents 
it from fitting close to the figure, one can 
imagine, and in fact almost trace, the beautiful 
and graceful lines underneath. 

From the Villa Albani many works have been 
transferred to the Lungara Museum, notwith- 
standing the laws which actually forbid with 
us the breaking up of collections like the 
Albani without the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. To avoid any trouble, the marbles are 
being removed one by one at long intervals, 
and casts of the works removed are set up at 
once in the vacant spaces, made so skilfully that 
very few have noticed the substitution. Among 
the Albani contributions to the new gallery the 
most important are: (67) head of Alcibiades, 
affording a fair notion of the personal attrac- 
tions of this extraordinary man ; (290) the bas- 
relief representing a poulterer’s shop, so graphi- 
cally described by Zoega, i. 27, and Braun, 377, 
n. 16; (268) Pan and Olympus; (276) the 
famous Bacchic vase; (290) the ornamental 
basin with the labours of Hercules, found on 
the Appian Way in the year 1762, and illustrated 
by Winckelmann, ‘ Mon. Ined.,’ 228 ; (288, 291) 
two basins of precious coloured marble, the 
unique tazza of breccia d’Egitto, formerly in 
the Albani Casino, and many busts of emperors 
and eminent men. 

Porto, that inexhaustible mine of statuary, 
has supplied the new gallery with many first-rate 
works: the Asculapius and the Hygeia (95, 
96), the group of fighting fauns (115), the fine 
imperial torso which supports a head of Sep- 
timius Severus (136), the Cupid (171), the 
Hercules and Telephus (296), the Apollo (280), 
and the Minerva (279), which is described as 
the most remarkable statue of the Torlonia 
Museum, and as surpassing in perfection those 
famous representations of the most beautiful 
Phidian type, the Vatican and Capitoline 
Minervas. I doubt, however, whether it be so, 
because I doubt whether the head of the Porto 
replica is genuine. The olive-tree, anyway, the 
helmet, the arms, and some of the attributes 
are modern additions. 

The marbles removed from the Villa Torlonia, 
outside Porta Pia, are few and unimportant. I 
have noticed a Niobe (141), a group of the 
Niobides (233), four candelabras (155, &¢.), a 
group of Bacchus and Silenus (309), and some 
smaller works. 

The collection of imperial busts numbers more 
than one hundred. Of course many of them 
are only supposed to represent this or that 
emperor or empress ; but, as a whole, they bear 
comparison fairly well with the Roman numis- 


matica. If those described ex oraculo as repre- 
senting young Tiberius, Otho (with a long beard), 
Geta, Julia Paula, Julia Aquilia, Annia Faus- 
tina, Zenobia, Volusianus, &c., were classified 
among the doubtful, the authenticity of the 
collection would gain a great deal. 

I come now to the question of restorations. 
They could not have been done more skilfully, 
sometimes escaping the most experienced eye. 
In examining the best works of the gallery, at 
least those which in the Visconti catalogue are 
described as such, one wonders doubtingly which 
parts are modern and which are really antique 
and genuine. The utmost care has been be- 
stowed in selecting marble of the same texture 
and colour as that of the broken statue; the 
modelling of the missing parts was carefully 
studied after parallel and genuine works ; then, 
after these pieces had been cut in marble, they 
were broken again, so as to necessitate the re- 
storation of these restorations. Sometimes they 
were stained with dirt, to secure a natural hue 
of antiquity; they were hammered and split 
here and there, left without polish when the 
harmony of the whole required it to be done. 
The catalogue (save in a few instances, which 
make the matter worse) keeps silence on this 
subject, and leaves entirely for the visitor to 
discover whether he is admiring the work of 
an antique chisel or the imitative powers and 
ingenuity of a living artist. 

This subject of restoration may be discussed 
from an esthetic point of view. Artists and 
archeologists have fought in its favour, on the 
ground that one cannot fully appreciate the 
beauty of ancient works from fragments unless 
these fragments be completely restored to the 
original entirety, and unless the general outline 
designed by the author of the work be brought 
into evidence. The great majority of living 
artists and men of science have repudiated the 
system, and the general feeling now is that an 
antique work loses one-half or more of its value 
when profaned by modern hands. Who can 
guarantee, no matter how exquisite the restora- 
tions are, that they express the feeling, the 
conception, the inspiration of the original? 
Take, for instance, the Hercules killing the 
Hydra, found at 8S. Agnese, and now one of the 
beauties of the Capitoline Museum. When first 
discovered the left leg and the monster were 
missing: Algardi, the great Algardi, restored 
both with wonderful skill. However, when, 
many years afterwards, the missing pieces were 
found, they proved to be entirely different 
from what Algardi had fancied. As regards the 
Torlonia Museum, these things are carried to 
such an excess that the question is no more a 
question of zsthetics, it amounts almost to im- 
position which has no excuse. 

This sounds like a hard judgment, but it is 
justified from facts which I can relate almost as 
a personal experience. In April, 1874, Signor 
Giuseppe Gagliardi, while excavating in Prince 
Torlonia’s Sabine farm, degli Arci, which occu- 
pies the site of Cures, discovered “un Cellis- 
simo torso di statua virile in bronzo” (‘ Comm. 
in Hon. Mommsenii,’ p. 416). No head was 
found, and, besides the head, one arm, both 
hands, and the right leg and foot were also 
missing. The torso was brought to town, 
restored as Germanicus, placed in the best 
room of the museum, and praised beyond 
measure in the catalogue as being the best 
and most trustworthy representation of Ger- 
manicus in the world. 

In the hall of the athletes the place of honour 
is given to a torso discovered at Porto in 1866 
or 1867, whose head, arms, and legs are the 
work of Gnaccarini. I could bring forth hundreds 
of similar instances, and describe one by one all 
the bits of marble which have grown into full- 
size figures or groups. Had the prince and his 
scientific advisers had the good sense to leave 
the marbles alone, to exhibit them in the same 





condition as they had come down to us, the 
museum would have ranked among the. finest 





in the world, and its eventual sale to foreign 
countries would have been mourned over as a 
national loss. As it stands now, I doubt whether 
it would find purchasers, notwithstanding many 
good and some few unique works. R. L. 





SALE. 

On Saturday last Messrs. Christie, Manson 
& Woods sold the following pictureg: E. Nicol, 
“Insolvent,” 1171. A. J. Daiwaille, A Land- 
scape, with Figures and Animals by E. Ver- 
boeckhoven, 1111. P. Graham, A Rough Sea 
on the Scotch Coast, 2101. F. Danby, The 
Deluge, 105/. A water-colour drawing by W. 
Hunt, A Cottage Interior, fetched 70. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops an- 
nounce an important sale, that of the whole of 
the collections of pictures, engravings, and 
books belonging to the Earl of Hardwicke, 
the chief ornaments of Wimpole Hall. The 
pictures will be disposed of on the 7th of 
August ; they include ancestral portraits and 
many good works .by the old masters. Among 
the former are Reynolds’s ‘ Master P. Yorke 
with a Robin,’ one of the same master’s portraits 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, others of the 
second Earl of Hardwicke, the Hon. John 
Yorke, and Archbishop Secker. Besides these 
are works by Zucchero, Ravesteyn, Van Dyck, 
Dobson, Walker, Van Somer, Jonson, Old 
Stone, Hogarth, Gainsborough, and others. The 
engravings will be sold on the 9th and 10th of 
August, the books on the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
of that month. It is to be hoped the National 
Portrait Gallery and the British Museum may 
not be compelled to forego this opportunity of 
enriching the national collections. 


WE understand that Mr. M. Huish succeeds 
Mr. S. C. Hall and the late Mr. Dafforne in the 
management of the Art Journal, and that it is 
intended to elevate the tone and improve the 
quality of our contemporary, so that it = J 
compete with the Portfolio. This is a well- 
merited compliment to Mr. Hamerton and 
Messrs. Seeley, and they will appreciate it. 


WE regret to announce the death, after a 
painful illness, of Mr. J. C. Moore, the well- 
known artist, who was born at Gainsborough 
in 1829. He was the eldest son of Mr. William 
Moore, a portrait painter, who afterwards settled 
in York, and he became a student at the Royal 
Academy in 1851, and for some time followed 
his father’s profession of portrait painter. He 
spent most of the winters between 1858 and 
1866 in Italy. These visits opened to him a 
wealth of fresh artistic impressions of which he 
largely availed himself. If his works are not 
remarkable for extraordinary genius or great 
powers of execution, they are distinguished by 
good taste, sweetness, and simplicity of render- 
ing. His water-colour drawings are perhaps 
better known than his oil pictures. The quiet, 
neutral tones of his portraits soothe and refresh 
the eye in an age in which purity and unity of 
tone are exceptional. Of late he has painted 
few landscapes. His scenes in the neighbour- 
hood of Florence, from the heights of San 
Miniato or in the Val d’Arno, or of those of 
the Roman Campagna and on the banks of the 
Tiber, combined qualities not often attained— 
much subtlety of line and delicacy of colour. 
The long stretch of St. Peter’s and the Vatican 
in the twilight, the serious gloom of the valleys 
of the Campagna with the fragment of a ruin 
cropping up, a broken aqueduct striding from 
ridge to ridge, the grey river gliding between 
its banks at the hour of Ave Maria, with a 
lazy barge slowly dropping down the stream, 
have been painted by Mr. Moore as they have 
hardly ever been painted before. As to his 
personal character, he leaves a valued memory 
behind him. His integrity, friendliness, and 
sincerity won the esteem of all who knew him. 
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He was buried at Highgate Cemetery on the 
15th inst. 

Tux alterations in the Sculpture Galleries, 
Print Room, and Zoological Department of the 
British Museum, of which we spoke last week, 
are likely to be of an extensive and, for a 
time at least, inconvenient character. The 
studies and store rooms of Dr. Giinther’s 
departmentyare to be, it is said, abandoned 
bodily ; the corridor leading to the Print Room 
and the studies attached to that department are 
all to be pulled down, to make room for an 
extension of the Sculpture Galleries on the site 
they occupy. The Print Room proper will 
remain as now until the new buildings are 
erected in the Secretary’s garden. Meanwhile 
access is to be afforded to the existing room by 
means of a sort of flying bridge over the roofs 
or a passage constructed below. ll these 
arrangements, which will not be costless, are 
but temporary. Dr. Giinther goes to South 
Kensington with all his belongings. 

Tue “patrons” of the Watson-Gordon Pro- 
fessorship of Fine Art in the University of Edin- 
burgh met on Friday of last week, and elected 
Mr. Gerald Baldwin Brown, M.A., late Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, to fill the new 
chair. So little interest was taken by the 
patrons in the matter that but few of them 
attended, and Mr. Hamerton’s claims were 
ignored. 

Tre Municipal Museum at Venice, which is 
now housed in the Fondaco dei Turchi, was 
opened on the 4th of July. The Fondaco has 
been mercilessly ‘‘ restored.” At the opening 
ceremony a madrigal of Lotti’s was sung which 
was first performed in 1737, at the wedding of 
the Adriatic. 











R. W. H. HOLMES'S THIRD PIANOFORTE and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS CONCERT, illustrating his ‘NOTES upon NOTEs.’ dedi- 
cated by special permission to their Royal and Imperial Highnesses, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, SATURDAY MORNING, July 
3lst, Royal Academy, at Twe o’clock.—Particulars of Mr. W. H 
Holmes, 36, Beaumont Street, W. 





MISS FLORENCE SANDERS (pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes) begs to 
announce her MORNING INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT at St. George's 
Hall, W., July 28th, at Three o'clock. The Programme will include 


Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata, for Violin and Pianvforte ; Mendelssohn's 
Trio in D Minor, for Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte. Mr. W. H 
Holmes will play with Miss Florence Sanders in Duet by Hiller for Two 
Pianofortes (first time of performance in this country), also Duet for 
Two Pianofortes, ‘ Benedictiana ’ (dedicated to Lady Benedict), by W. H. 
Holmes; and in Quartet for Two Pianofortes and Four Performers 


(W. H. Holmes). Further cen will be duly announced — 
Tickets (10s. 6d , 5s , 3s.) to be had of Messrs. Cramer, Kegent Street, W. 








THE WEEK. 
THE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON. 


No special remarks are needed concern- 
ing the concluding performances at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and we may at once pro- 
ceed to make whatever comment is neces- 
sary on the general features of the season. 
At Covent Garden the record is one of 
remarkable dreariness, affording no stand- 
point on which to base hopes for the future, 
and compelling the impartial observer to 
adopt the attitude of a pessimist. If the 
object had been to do as little as possible 
for art and as much as possible in the in- 
terests of the iniquitous star system, little if 
any modification of the policy actually pur- 
sued would have been necessary. It was 
remarked at the outset that the promised 
novelties were strangely ill-chosen, and the 
result has not tended to alter that opinion. 
Hérold’s ‘Le Pré aux Cleres,’ charming as 
it is, is quite unsuitable to the Covent 
Garden stage, and M. Cohen’s ‘ Estella’ 

roved, as was anticipated, a complete 

ailure. It is difficult to comprehend the 
motives which could have actuated the 
director in presenting these operas, while 
there are works of the highest class waiting 








for a hearing. If we glance at the list of 
operas performed during the season, we find 
no room for consolation. Mr. Gye boasts 
of a répertoire of nearly sixty operas, but 
this number includes many recent failures 
not likely to see the light again. From the 
remainder the selection has not included 
many of the finest works, amongst which 
may be named ‘Robert le Diable,’ ‘L’ Etoile 
du Nord,’ ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘ Masa- 
niello,’ ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ ‘Tann- 
hiiuser,’ and ‘Der Fliegende Holliinder.’ 
Among the operas most frequently given have 
been ‘Lucia,’ ‘La Sonnambula,’ ‘I Puri- 
tani,’ and ‘La Traviata.’ In other words, 
Mesdames Patti and Albani, still in the 
plenitude of their powers, have controlled 
events to a large extent, and a third star 
has been discovered in Madame Sembrich, 
whose exceptional vocal gifts have proved 
most attractive to the public. The season 
has therefore been dedicated to the prime 
donne, and the director has found his 
justification in the fact that the material 
support accorded to the establishment has 
been greater than of recent years. While 
a sufficient number of the patrons of high- 
priced Italian opera evince contentment, 
and even gratification, at the present con- 
dition of affairs, it seems a hopeless task 
to protest in the name of art. With the 
exception of Madame Sembrich, the débuts 
of the season have been unimportant and 
few in number. Madame Verni and M. 
Devilliers appeared but once, and M. Engel 
can only take second or third rank even in 
the present generation of tenors. A lack 
of refinement has been the chief fault of 
the orchestra, and the same remark will 
apply to the chorus, though in this depart- 
ment Covent Garden stands higher than 
Her Majesty’s. As regards the mise en scéne 
and stage management generally, there is 
ample room for praise, and if equal spirit 
and liberality were manifested throughout 
the establishment, the Royal Italian Opera 
would be the first institution of its kind in 
the world. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre the season, 
though chequered, has been less gloomy 
than at the rival house. The one mistake 
of the director was the revival of Verdi’s 
absurd opera, ‘La Forza del Destino,’ but 
against this must be set the engagement of 
Herr Richter and the production of Signor 
Boito’s ‘Mefistofele. Under the ddton of 
the Viennese conductor we enjoyed for the 
first time in this country a performance of 
‘ Lohengrin’ in which full justice was ren- 
dered to the wonderful richness and beauty 
of the orchestral accompaniments; and it 
was a pity that the répertoire did not contain 
more of Wagner’s works, in order that the 
experience might have been repeated. With 
regard to ‘ Metistofele,’ we can but reiterate 
what was said a fortnight ago, that the 
season will be rendered memorable by its 
production. Despite the imperfections due 
to youth and inexperience, it is a work 
of the highest order of genius, and will 
maintain the position it has so quickly 
and unequivocally won. Let it be remem- 
bered to Mr. Mapleson’s credit that in 
‘ Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ and ‘ Mefistofele ’ he has 
introduced to English musicians the three 
most successful operas of the lasttwenty years. 
The non-fulfilment of his promise to pro- 


, 





duce the Baron Bédog d’Orczy’s ‘ Der Rene- 





gade’ may be readily pardoned. The new 
singers have been more numerous than at 
Covent Garden, although no artist of the 
highest rank has appeared. Mdlle. Lilli 
Lehmann and Madame Robinson more than 
justified their engagement, and it is unae. 
countable that they should each have ap- 
peared in but two parts. Signor Ravellj 
with his fine voice, entirely free from 
vibrato, is a very acceptable addition to the 
list of tenors. Mdlle. Nevada will be better 
with further training, but Madame Marie 
Louise Swift and Signor Lazzarini proved 
themselves unworthy of the establishment, 
Mesdames Marimon, Vanzandt, Crosmond, 
Salla, and Cary, though advertised in the 
prospectus, have not appeared; nor have 
Signor Fancelli, Signor Papini, M. Ordinas, 
and M. Roudil. The orchestra was at first 
out of form, owing to the change of con. 
ductors, but latterly there has been little to 
desire, and Signor Arditi may be compli- 
mented on the general result. Some im- 
provement has also been noticeable in the 
stage management, and the mounting of 
‘ Mefistofele ’ is worthy of great praise. But 
the necessity for a revision of the chorus is 
still apparent. The matter should not be 
one of great difficulty, and the credit of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre demands that there should 
be no delay. 

We append a list of the operas given at 
both theatres, with the number of perform- 
ances of each: ‘ Faust,’ 9; ‘Carmen’ and 
‘Lucia,’ 8; ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘ Mefistofele,’ 
7; ‘La Sonnambula’ and ‘Mignon,’ 6; 
‘ Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ La Traviata,’ 
and ‘I Puritani,’ 5; ‘Il Trovatore’ and ‘ 
Barbiere,’ 4; ‘Le Roi de Lahore,’ ‘ Fayo- 
rita,’ and ‘Les Huguenots,’ 3; ‘Le Pr- 
phéte,’ ‘ L’Africaine,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet, 
‘Dinorah,’ ‘Semiramide,’ ‘Le Pré aux 
Cleres,’ ‘Estella,’ ‘Aida,’ ‘ Fidelio,’ and 
‘La Forza del Destino,’ 2; and ‘Un Balloin 
Maschera,’ ‘ Linda,’ and ‘Il Talismano,’ one 
each. This catalogue and the diverse results 
at both theatres tend to prove that, if one 
portion of the public is attracted solely by 
the prime donne, another considerable sec- 
tion is ready to support opera based on more 
artistic principles, and the prospect is there- 
fore not so desperate as a glance directed 
solely at one of our lyric establishments 
might lead one to imagine. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE copy of the petition of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, praying for the grant of 
a charter of incorporation to the Royal College 
of Music, and a draft of the charter prayed for 
have just been issued among the House of 
Commons Papers (No. 258). 

A youne singer from Leipzig, named o<— 
has lately made his début at Frankfort-on-Mai 
as Arnold in ‘Guillaume Tell.’ He is said to 
have an exceptionally fine and powerful tenor 
voice, and to excite the highest anticipations for 
his future. 

A Granp “International Singing Competi- 
tion” is to take place at Cologne from the 14th 
to the 17th of August, under the auspices of the 
Célner Liederkranz. It is said that already 121 
choral societies, numbering about 6,000 singers, 
have entered for the contest. 

In Diisseldorf on the 8th and 9th of August, 
on the occasion of the Industrial and Fine- 
Exhibition in that town, a festival performance 
is to be given, selected from the works of the 
various composers who have held the office of 
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conductor there, from Mendelssohn downwards. 
The programme will include selections from the 
works of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Norbert 
Burgmiiller, Julius Rietz, Ferdinand Hiller, 
and Julius Tausch, the present conductor. 


Dr. ARMITAGE writes :—“ My attention has 
been directed to an inaccuracy in the article 
contributed by me to the Atheneum of the 10th 
inst., and, as I should be sorry to publish any- 
thing not strictly in accordance with fact, I hope 
you will allow me to correct the mistake which 
1 inadvertently made. I stated that Mrs. 
Gardner wished to build almshouses for the 
older blind, in connexion with her proposed 
institution at Windsor. On referring to her 
original scheme I find that the asylum she there 
contemplated was intended only for former 
pupils of the proposed Gardner institution, and 
that the old and infirm blind in general were 
not intended to participate in the testator’s 
bounty. In Mrs. Gardner’s last scheme, which 
is now before the Court, the asylum plan has 
been given up, and pensions are proposed instead 
for the same class, viz., for former pupils of the 
institution.” 

Herr ALBERT Haun, the editor of the highly 
esteemed musical journal Die Tonkunst, died on 
the 14th inst. at Lindenau, near Leipzig, in the 
fifty-second year of his age. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY 
IRVING. Every Evening (except Saturday), at 7.45, The MERCHANT 
of VENICE,’ 247th and Last Six Performances. SHYLOCK, MR. 
IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. Concluding’ with 
*‘J]OLANTHE.’ MISS ELLEN TERRY and MR. IRVING. This 
«Saturday ) Evening, at 8.20,‘ The BELLS,’ last Performance (MATTHIAS, 
MR. IRVING), and ‘IOLANTHE’ (MR. IRVING and MISS ELLEN 
TERRY). Last Morning Performance of ‘The MERCHANT of 
VENICE,’ To-day (Saturday), at 2 o'clock. SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; 
PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY.—RBox-Office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5. 

MR. IRVING'S ANNUAL BENEFIT and last night of the Season, 
Saturday Evening, July 3st. 








THE WEEK. 
GareTy.— Colonel Sellers,’ a Dramatic Sketch, in Five 
Acts. By Mark Twain. 


America has sent us hitherto many note- 
worthy actors and no noteworthy drama. 
The few pieces with the slightest pretence 
to local colour which have reached us from 
America have been mere alterations of works 
with which we were already familiar. 
Another turn has been given to the dramatic 
kaleidoscope, and the well-known odds and 
ends have assumed another pattern. Con- 
trary to general expectation, the develop- 
ment in America of a new vein of humour 
and a new school of fiction has been followed 
by no outbreak of dramatic fervour, and the 
poets and novelists of the United States are 
apparently as destitute of invention and of 
stagecraft as their English rivals. America 
seems, indeed, content to be to England in re- 
spect to drama what Belgium is to France: 
to live as far as possible upon our produce, 
and in her most ambitious efforts to go no 
further than imitation. ‘Colonel Sellers,’ 
as Mark Twain has called a dramatic ver- 
sion of his novel of ‘The Gilded Age,’ is 
one of the most disappointing works ever 
set before the public. Its central figure has 
a certain air of novelty, and its principal 
action is so far American that the incidents 
are possible only in the United States. 
Here all that can be said in its favour ends. 
It is a Satire in the shape of a melo-drama; 
it blends together in the most incongruous 
fashion the most irreconcilable things, and 
it is, in addition, shapeless, inartistic, un- 
edifying. Seldom has an English audience 
received with more toleration a piece with 
less claim upon consideration. As plainly 
as in spoken language did the action of the 





public assert that it was reluctant to pro- 
nounce a verdict of failure upon a piece by 
an author to whom in other lines of art it 
was indebted, and upon an actor who came 
as a stranger among us and disclosed the 
possession of genuine powers. A failure 
none the less, in spite of Mr. Raymond’s 
acting and Mark Twain’s reputation, the 
drama was. The chief incident consists of 
the slaughter by a girl of her lover and her 
acquittal of the charge of murder by an 
American jury. Anything more distasteful 
than the proceedings in the trial cannot well 
be conceived. In front of the audience 
during the entire action stands a woman 
known to be a murderess, since the audience 
has witnessed the perpetration of the crime. 
Necessarily the central figure, she sits with 
what composure she may assume and listens 
to the recriminations of opposing counsel, 
the consolations of a comic and an irrepres- 
sible friend in the person of Col. Sellers, 
and the outbreaks of a jubilant negro. Ex- 
cept a comic funeral presented upon the 
stage nothing could be conceived less suit- 
able to dramatic exposition. 

In one respect alone is ‘ Colonel Sellers’ 
noticeable. It is a drama without a heroine, 
or, at least, without a heroine in whom the 
slightest sympathy can be felt. Not one 
grateful or comfortable trait do we find in 
Laura Hawkins, and the small measure of 
sympathy the play inspires goes out to her 
victim. Base as is her betrayal and coarse 
as is her victor’s subsequent conduct, the 
one thing a man has to do whose life 
has in any fashion whatever got mixed up 
with that of Laura Hawkins is to sever 
the connexion. If death comes of it so 
much the worse for the victim, but the 
severance has to be made. Turning from 
a play the more disappointing in its effects 
in consequence of hopes and expectation of 
something better that had been inspired, 
and coming to the interpretation, we find 
in the one character with which the public 
is likely to concern itself a certain amount 
of freshness. That this is external rather 
than essential is comparatively unimportant. 
It has novelty of a kind, and it stands out 
in the hands of Mr. Raymond pleasantly 
conspicuous in a gallery of similar portraits. 
From an early date in the drama the san- 
guine schemer has been a familiar character. 
Col. Mulberry Sellers has thus a hundred 
prototypes. To two, or perhaps three, of 
these he stands in close relationship. Balzac’s 
Mercadet supplies the outline of the figure, 
the filling up being taken from Mr. Micaw- 
ber. There is also a suggestion of that 
speculative uncle to whom are due the re- 
verses of the Caxton family. From Mer- 
cadet Col. Sellers differs in respect of 
sincerity. No getter up is he of sham com- 
panies. Not one of the schemes of the 
Jaiseur would have commended itself to him. 
There is always a basis to his schemes, and 
in the case of those even which result in 
disaster the fault is not his. In the opening 
scene he puts the money of his too credulous 
friends in three speculations. One of these 
is at first successful, and the gain resuliing 
from it provides funds with which to face 
temporary disasters. A second would pro- 
bably realize all that is expected from it, 
making allowance for the difference between 
empty boast and real anticipation, but the 
steamer in which the money is invested 





blows up. A third speculation proves to be 
all that the Colonel declares it, and land 
which is all but sold for five thousand 
dollars brings in three quarters of a million. 
Sanguine, then, as is Col. Sellers, and 
splendidly mendacious when he has to 
account for his own poverty, he is neither 
swindler nor, in the full acceptation of the 
word, sponge. When he has money he 
divides it with others, when he has none 
he accepts as readily as he had previously 
given. 

In the hands of Mr. Raymond this cha- 
racter is almost a creation. It would be 
altogether such but for excrescential por- 
tions which are due, we may surmise, to the 
actor. Mr. Raymond thus counterfeits 
drunkenness and presents cleverly a recog- 
nizable phase. Go. Sellers is not the 
man to get drunk, however, and there 
is no justification for his so doing. A 
stupid story which he relates is also an 
annoyance, and is introduced without rhyme 
or reason. Excellent, then, as is the per- 
formance, it needs to be stripped of much 
that is cumbrous and annoying for its full 
value to be exhibited. Of the remaining 
characters and of their exponents there is 
nothing to be said. A performance weaker 
as a whole or with less of the ensemble it is 
the aim of modern art to restore to the stage 
has seldom been seen. 





A GREEK DRAMA IN ENGLISH DRESS. 

Ir is not many weeks since the Atheneum men- 
tioned a performance by Oxford undergraduates 
of the masterpiece of Greek tragedy, the ‘Aga- 
memnon’ of Aischylus. A performance which has 
taken place this week in London possesses hardly 
less interest, and should not, I think, be allowed 
to pass altogether unrecorded, though the fact 
that it took place under private auspices pre- 
cludes anything like detailed criticism. I trust, 
however, that I commit no breach of decorum 
in offering to your readers the following com- 
ments. 

The performance in question, though new in 
London, has, if I mistake not, already been 
given in Edinburgh. The transcript used b 
the actors was due to the facile pen of Prof. 
Lewis Campbell, and the’ chief performer took 
the two parts of Clytemnestra and Cassandra. 

The rendering of the character of the Argive 
queen, a very man in resolve, was fine through- 
out, whether in her outburst of joy at sight of 
the beacon which tells that Troy is taken, and 
that her husband (and, therefore, her hour of 
vengeance) is at hand, in the extravagance of 
assumed humility with which she welcomes him 
home, or in the haughty shameless arrogance 
with which she confesses his murder to the 
horror - stricken Chorus, and proclaims her 
readiness to abide by the result. If the ren- 
dering of the very different character of Cas- 
sandra was not quite so happy, every allowance 
must be made for the extreme difficulty of 
one lady doing two such parts real justice. 
Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of this 
duplication, which certainly involves the loss of 
some of the finest points in the play, there can 
be no question that the change was wonderfully 
effected from the queen, with her coils of golden 
hair piled high upon her head and the red 
mantle cast about her shoulders, to the Trojan 
princess, with robe of simple white and delicately 
embroidered sash, and graceful Phrygian cap 
crowning her dark hair. Nor was the change 
less complete in demeanour. The great scene 
between Cassandra and the Chorus was not so 
weirdly impressive as at Oxford, though towards 
the close, at the final appeal to Apollo and declara- 
tion of preparedness for her doom, the actress 
seemed to throw more life into the part, and 
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did it full justice. But it was in the final scene, 
where she appeared once more as Clytemnestra 
to boast of her deed and to defy all consequences, 
that she seemed to surpass herself. Nothing 
could have been better ; every tone and gesture 
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told. 

Agamemnon is rather a thankless part, 
whether from the words actually put in his 
mouth or from the recollection one has of him 
in Homer ; but his representative did his best to 
excite sympathy and admiration for the return- 
ing conqueror so soon to fall victim to domestic 
treachery. Agisthus marked, perhaps sufli- 
ciently, the man’s insolence, though he showed 
more dignity than was thought necessary by the 
Oxford actor. An Old Bailey lawyer might, 
after all, make out a fair case for this apparently 
grdaceless villain, when we remember how Atreus 
served his father. The Herald was excellent. 

The Chorus, though individually well sus- 
tained, was rather monotonous, and without the 
alleviation of music seemed at times a drag on 
the action. But it were ungracious to dwell on 
defects that were hardly to be avoided when 
the performance as a whole was so excellent. 
The scenery and dresses left nothing to be 
desired, and reflected great credit on the stage- 
manager. Of Prof. Campbell’s version we can- 
not speak in detail. Though scholars might 
quarrel with him on special points, the play 
reads remarkably well, and where it has been 
found necessary to condense the work seems 
done with taste and skill. On the whole, then, 
the patrons to whose munificence we Londoners 
owe the chance of seeing this interesting per- 
formance deserve not only thanks but congratu- 
lation. Z. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


THE season at the Lyceum, remarkable for 
the longest run that the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ 
is known to have enjoyed, will close on Saturday 
next, the 31st, when Mr. Irving takes his benefit. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Herbert Reeves, Mrs. 
Bancroft, and Mr. Toole will lend their aid on 
the occasion. 

Tue performances for the Maddison Morton 
benefit at the Gaiety Theatre were a conspicuous 
success. Though the representation by members 
of the Dramatic Authors’ Society of ‘ Woodcock’s 
Little Game’ did not rise greatly above the level 
of the best amateur performances, Mrs. Keeley, 
reappearing as Betsy Baker after a nine years’ 
absence from the stage, obtained a remarkably 
cordial and enthusiastic welcome. 

Tne third act of ‘Le Mari de la Débutante,’ 
presented by the Palais Royal company during 
the last nights of its engagement, displays M. 
Geoffroy as Le Comte Escarbonnier, one of 
the most comic parts in his repertory. It is 
difficult to imagine a more faithful picture of a 

ompous, egotistical, empty-headed bourgeois. 

dile. Legault was delightful as the débutante. 
The performance of this act supplies reason for 
regret that the entire piece could not be given. 

FRENCH criticism has apparently learned some- 
thing from the visit of the Comédie Francaise 
to London, and has commenced to censure those 
extravagances of style in the conventional pre- 
sentation of tragedy upon which Englishmen 
have insisted. It is edifying to hear, a propos 
of the production and failure at the Théatre 
Frangais of M. Paul Delair’s drama of ‘ Garin,’ 
that M. Mounet Sully plays the hero ‘avec 
une exubérance de moyens qui confine au ridi- 
cule.” This is not the only recent instance in 
which one of the dii majores of the Comédie 
Frangaise has been subjected to severe censure. 








THE novel which we reviewed last week under the title 
of ‘ Clear Shining after Rain,’ will be published next week 
under the title of ‘ After a Dark Day—the Sun.’ The former 
name had been already appropriated, and Messrs. Tinsley 
withdrew the book the moment they discovered the fact. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. J. E.—E. W. D,—Dr. K.—A. H. 
—received. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRI- 


TISH COLONIES. Edited by F. 8. PULLING, M.A., Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, and formerly Professor at the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. 

Under the above title it is proposed to publish a series of small 
Volumes descriptive of the principal Countries of the World, each 
Country being treated of by a Writer who from personal knowledge is 
qualified to _— with authority on the subject. 

The general aim of the Series will be to present a clear and accurate 
idea of the actual state of the different Countries in a sufficiently 
popular form to prove interesting to the general reader, while at the 
same time it is intended that the Works should be useful for Educa- 
tional Purposes. 

The Volumes will average 180 crown 8yo. pages, and will contain 
Maps and a few typical Illustrations. The price of the Volumes will be 
5s. each. 

The following Volumes are ready or in preparation :— 
DENMARK and ICELAND. SWEDEN and NORWAY. 
;REECE (Ready. |The WEST INDIES. (Ready. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
| FRANCE, 
EGYPT. 
SPAIN. 
‘TURKEY-IN-ASIA. 
AUSTRALIA. 
HOLLAND. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 230 pp. price 5s. 


The WEST INDIES. By Charles H. 
EDEN, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Frozen Asia,’ ‘The Fifth Continent,’ 
&c. With Map and Illustrations. 

Now ready, crown 8vo. 191 pp. price 5s. 


GREECE. By Lewis Sergeant. With 


Illustrations and Physical and Political Maps. showing proposed 
Boundary. 

THE NEW VOLUMES IN THE ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF 

THE GREAT ARTISTS ARE 

SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. By F., G. 
STEPHENS, Author of ‘ Celebrated Flemish and French Pictures,’ &c. 
Illustrated with 16 Fac-similes of Etchings, including ‘ Irish Grey- 
hounds,’ ‘The Rabbit Warren,’ the 8 plates of ‘The Mothers,’ and 
the 12 small Etchings of the ‘ Woburn Game-card.’ Bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


CANADA, 


Now ready, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, By F.S. 
PULLING, M.A Oxford. Illustrated with Reproductions of 16 of 
his most celebrated Paintings, including *The Duchess of Devon- 
shire,’ ‘Penelope Boothby,’ *Age of Innocence,’ ‘The Strawberry 

Girl,’ ‘ Mrs. Siddons,’ &c. Bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GIOTTO. By Harry Quilter, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated with Photographs of the 
Frescoes in the Cappella d’Arena, Padua; a Fac-simile in Colour 
of a Madonna in the lower Church of Assisi; and Engravings from 
the RBas-reliefs of the Giotto Campanile at Florence. Small 4to. 
handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt top, price lis. (Now ready. 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS of 
ART EDUCATION. Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Each volume contains numerous Illustrations, and is strongly bound 
for the Use of Students. Price 5x. 

The Volumes now ready are— 
PAINTING. 

CLASSIC and ITALIAN. By Epwarp J. Poyn- 
TER, R.A.; and PERCY R. HEAD, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Upwards of 80 Full-Page and other Illustrations. Bound in extra 
cloth limp, 5s. eady. 

*,* This Volume contains an Introductory Preface on Art Education 
by Mr. Poynter, who also contributes a Chapter on Egyptian Art, and 

succinct notices of the various Italian Schools, &c. 

ARCHITECTURE. 
GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. ROGER 
SMITH, F.R.1.B.A. 120 Illustrations. Cloth limp, 5s. (Ready. 
*,* This Volume treats of the history of Architecture from the rise of 
the Gothic style to the general depression which overtook the Renais- 
sance style at the close of the eighteenth century. 
. 
RIDE in PETTICOATS and 
SLIPPERS from FEZ to the ALGERIAN FRONTIER. By Captain 
H. E. COLVILE, of the Grenadier Guards. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. 
1, CHARLEMAGNE and the CARLOVINGIANS. (Ready. 
2. LOUIS IX. and the CRUSADES. (Nearly ready. 
Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, Historical, and other Tables, 
by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 
The above Series is based upon M. Guizot’s ‘History of France.’ The 
volumes are choi illustrated, with Maps, printed and bound in a 
handy form, price 2s. 6d. each. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 
LADY GREENSLEEVES. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 
‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ ‘Cherry Ripe,’ &c. 
THREE FEATHERS. By William Black. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. Thirteenth Edition. By W. Black. With 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 
KILMENY: a Novel. By W. Black. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. By W. Black. 
LADY SILVERDALE'S SWEETHEART. By W. Black. 
HISTORY of a CRIME; the Story of the Coup d’Etat. By Victor Hugo. 
ALICE LORRAINE. By R. D. Blackmore. 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. Eighth Edition. 
CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. Blackmore. 
€LARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. Blackmore. 
EREMA,; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 
INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. 8 Illustrations. 
WORK : a Story of Experience, By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrations. 
The AFGHAN KNIFE. By R. A. Sterndale, Author of ‘ Seonee.’ 
A FRENCH HEIRESS in her OWN CHATEAU. By the Author of 
‘One Only,’ ‘ Constantia,’ &c. 6 Illustrations. 
NINETY-THREE. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 
MY WIFE and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
WRECK of the GROSVENOR. By W. Clark Russell. 
ELINOR DRYDEN. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
DIANE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
POGANUC PEOPLE, their LOVES and LIVES. 


Stowe. 





MY 


By Mrs. Beecher 


A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


London : 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 


NOTICE.—New Novel by the Populpr Author of ‘ Love's 
Conflict,’ ‘Woman against Woman,’ ‘ Petronel,’ &, 


The FAIR-HAIRED ALDA. By 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘Love’s Conflict,’ 
*Woman against Woman,’ &c. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 

[ This day, 


JACK ALLYN’S FRIENDS. By G, 
WEBB APPLETON, Author of ‘ Catching a Tartar’ ang 
* Frozen Hearts.’ 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


CHARLIE : a Waif’s History, told by 


Himself. By Mrs. WOODWARD. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘ How He Won Her; 
&c. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


CARMELA. By the Princess Olga 
CANTACUZENE, Author of ‘In the Spring of My Life’ 
Translated by EUGENE KLAUS, with the Author's 
Approval, 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


KINGS in EXILE. By Alphonse 


DAUDET. From the French, by express authority of 
the Author. 3 vols, 3ls. 6d. 


HOLLYWOOD. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of ‘A Canadian Heroine,’ ‘Against Her Will, 


&e. 

The Graphic says :—‘‘ ‘ Hollywood’ is a book that deserves 

to be read...... We must congratulate Miss Walker ona steady 
improvement.” 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LORD GARLFORD’S FREAK. By 
JAMES B. BAYNARD, Author of ‘The Rector of Or 
bury.’ 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


The Morning Post says :—‘‘ A very amusing novel, which 
deserves, for more reasons than one, to rank higher than the 
ordinary run of current works of fiction.” 


The ACTOR'S WIFE. By Edmuni 


LEATHES, Actor. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


The BURTONS of DUNROE. By 


M. W. BREW. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


AFTER a DARK DAY—the SUN. 


By Miss C. G. HAMILTON. 2 vols. 2ls. [This day. 


London : 
SAMUEL TINSLEY & Co, 31, Southampton-street, 
Strand, 
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THE ATHENZUM 


Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged, post 8vo. with Geological Map printed in Colours and numerous Additions, Illustrations of 
Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, price 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys 
of the United Kingdom. 
“No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly be recommended to the English reader. Itisa 
work of the highest value, and one worthy to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.”— Nature. 
“ Not only a useful manual for the student, but a picturesque and interesting volume for that poor general reader who, 
asa rule, is apt to become weary of dry lists (however scientifically perfect) of fossils and of strata, The volume, as it stands, 
is certainly the best introduction to the geology of these islands that we possess.” —Graphic, 


By the same Author, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 


12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. Price, in Sheets, 25s.; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 30s.; or on Roller, 
varnished, 42s, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Feap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 


THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE; 


BEING A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY, AND OF THE CATHEDRAL 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY OF LINCOLN, COMMONLY CALLED THE MINSTER. 


By Sir C. H. J, ANDERSON, Bart. 
With Map, and Plan and Illustrations of the Cathedral. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Second Edition, imperial 32mo. cloth, 6s. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POLL-BOOK 
OF ALL ELECTIONS 


FROM THE PASSING OF THE FIRST REFORM ACT IN 1832 to JULY, 1880, WITH AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 
ALL CANDIDATES WITHIN THAT PERIOD. 


3y F. H. McCALMONT, B.C.L. M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
Early in August, price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF 
B A R B A R 


HER SPLENDID MISERY AND HER GILDED CAGE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, &e. 





A: 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 
Now ready, price 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


The KING’S PAGE: a Love Story. 


Now ready, price 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. 


NEW ROMANCE OF LONDON LIFE. | 


Now ready, price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


LOTTIE’S FORTUNE. The New Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SOPHIE CREWE,’ &c. 


“A wild, rattling, exciting story, full of matter.”—Atheneum, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. W. 8. HAYWARD’S NOVELS. 
On July 26, price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


THE SECRET SEVEN: a Novel. 


CHEAP EDITION of Mrs. GORDON SMYTHIES’ NOVELS. 
On July 26th, price 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


OUR MARY: a Novel. 








SECRETS OF MODERN RUSSIA, NIHILISM, &e 
On July 26 (never before published), price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


MYSTERIES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


By M. MIKAEL GORTSCHAKOV. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe-lane, E.C. 





Product of a special refining 
process. It is Chocolate devoided 
of its over-richness and substan- 
tiality. Sugarless,and, when made, 
of the consistence of Coffee. An 
Afternoon Chocolate, Each packet 
is labelled 

JAMES EPPS & CO. 


EPPS’S 
CHOCOLAT E 
ESSENCE 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


—_— 


NEARLY READY, 


Vols. III. and 1V. (completing the Work), demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, 12s. each, 


A HISTORY OF OUR 
OWN TIMES, 


FROM THE ACCESSION.OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


BY 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 





Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


BRET HARTE’s COLLECTED WORKS, 


Revised and A! ed by the Author. Containing EARLIER 
PAPERS, SPANISH and AMERICAN LEGENDS, TALES of the 
ARGONAUTS, &c. 
*.* Vol. I. contains the COMPLETE POETICAL and DRAMATIC 
Works of BRET HARTE, with new Steel-Plate Portrait and Intro- 
uction. 





OUIDA’S NEW VOLUME OF COLLECTED STORIES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d.,and at every Library, 


PIPISTRELLO, and other Stories. By Ouida. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8yvo. cloth extra, 5s. 


MOTHS. By Ouida. 


“ Not only the author's finest work, but one which marks a new epoch 
in fiction."’—Morning Post. 





CHARLES GIRBON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d., and at every Library, 


IN PASTURES GREEN, and other Stories. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The SEAMY SIDE. By the Authors of 


‘The Golden Butterfly,’ ‘ The Monks of Thelema,’ &. 





Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. Cheap Edition. 


HELD in BONDAGE. FOLLE PARINE. 
STRATHMORE. DOG of FLANDERS. 


CHANDOS. | PASCAREL. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. | pre J WOODEN SHOES. 
) . | SIGNA. 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE. | In a WINTER CITY. 

TRICOTRIN. | ARIADNE 

PUCK. | FRIENDSHIP. 





On the 28th inst., price One Shilling, illustrated, 


BELGRAVIA, for August. 


Contents. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 
The VALLEY of the AMBLEVE. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid. Illus- 
trated by Thomas RK. Macquoid. 
The MUSE. By Austin Dobson. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. VIII. With 4 Illustrations. By A. 
mmer. 


KILDHURM’S OAK. By Julian Hawthorne. 
JELLY-FISHES. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.8.E. 

The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 

The LITTLE SMALLWARE SHOP, By Henry W. Lucy. 





On the 28th inst., price One Shilling, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST. 


Contents. 
QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. Francillon. 
A PERISHED KERNEL. By Alex. Charles Ewald. 
The MOON and its FOLK-LORE. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 
RACHEL FELIX. By Dutton Cook. 
FROM CREMORNE to WESTMINSTER. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
The CZARINA ANNE. By James Forfar. 
In the CITY of the SAINTS. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
PARLIAMENT and the PRESS. By the Member for the Chiltern 

Hundreds. 


TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 











Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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I EGENDA SANCTORUM (now ready), according 

to the use of Exeter, 1327. Compiled by Bishop JOHN DE 
GRANDISSON. PartI. With Fac-simile in Gold and Colours of Title- 
Page, Coloured List of Saints’ Days from MS., &c. Price 5s. to Sub- 
scribers. 

“The presswork is highly creditable; neither Mr. Reynolds nor the 
publisher have spared time or cost in the production of what will ulti- 
mately be a noble volume.""—Notes and Queries, June 19, 1880. 

“A very remarkable and praiseworthy literary enterprise. A work of 
great interest ; it is most admirably reproduced.”’ 

Literary Churchman, Jane 11, 1880. 

“The publication of this precious relic of liturgical archwology is very 
opportune.’’—University Magazine (Hurst & Blackett, June, 1880 

PART II. (now in the press), February toJune. Ff. 54. St. BRIGID 
to St. BONIFACE. With Chromo-lithographs of the Bleeding Saviour, 
from the Soffit of Bishop Stapledon’s Tomb, and other Illustrations 
Price 5s. to Subscribers. 


This Edition will consist of only 200 copies. Over 100 ordered. 


RDINALE et STATUTA ECCLESIL# ST. 
ANDREE CATHEDRALIS WELLEN. Folio size, over 130 pages. 
The ORDINAL and STATUTES of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of 
St. ANDREW at WELLS, from the MS. (No. 729) in Lambeth Palace 
Library (by the permission of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the consent of the Dean and Chapter of Wells). Now for the first 
time published; with extended Preface, Plan of the Cathedral and 
Chapter-house. and various Plates, stamped with Rebus of Bishop Beck- 
aington. By HERBERT EDWARD REYNOLDS, M.A., Priest-Vicar and 
Librarian of Exeter Cathedral. 
Orders to be sent to Editor. Only 200 copies will be printed. Price lis. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HE ERA INDUSTRIAL and GENERAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). — Incorporated under the 
Com ies’ Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877, whereby the liability of Share- 
holders is limited to the amount of their Shares. Capital. 60,000/. in 
60,000 Shares of ll. each. ISSUE of 30,000 SHARES, of which upwards 
of 2,000 have already been placed. Payable as follows, viz. :—2s. 6d. on 
mp eae 2s. 6d. on Allotment; 2s. 6d. on the 30th September, 1880; 
and 2s. 6d. on the 30th November, 1880; leaving 10s. per Share unpaid, 
‘which at present it is not intended to call up. 


Yarron.—The Marquess TOWNSHEND. 
Directors. 
James M. Walters, Esq. (late of the Oriental Bank), 6, Gray’s Inn-place, 


John Brashier, Esq. (Henry Wilkinson & Co., Limited), Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 

Robert Thornton, Esq., 7, Camden-road, N.W. 

Thomas Down, Esq., Northumberland Park, Tottenham. 

Henry Smith, Esq., Tregunter-road. West Brompton. 

L. W. Paynter, Esq., C.E. (late Public Works Department, India), 
Windsor-road, Ealing. 

Banxenrs.—The City Bank (Limited), Ludgate-hill Branch. 
Soricrror.—Mr. Thomas D. Pettiver, 26, College-street, College-hill, E.C. 
Managers. 

Mr. J. D. Moore. | Mr. T. F. Taylor. 
Avprtors.—John F. Lovering & Co., F.C.A., 77, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Srcretany.—Mr. W. J. Bridgeman. 

Offices: 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of a Fire Insurance Company in all its branches, but chiefly 
with the object of enabling the Working or Industrial Classes to Insure 
their household goods, furniture, and effects by means of small weekly 
payments. 

The success of the Life Assurance Companies which have included 
Industrial Assurances in their operations has been unprecedented, the 
annua! premium income of the principal Company being upwards of 
1,400,000/. from the Industrial branch alone, and this in the face of severe 
competition, so that the Directors have every confidence of achieving a 
similar result for Industrial Fire Insurance business—the more so, look- 
ing to the immense field open to the operations of the Company and the 
absence of any kind of competition. 

The Directors would also draw attention to the fact that it is seldom 
that an opportunity is afforded to the public of investing in Fire In- 
surance Companies’ Shares at par, and of reaping the large and hand- 
some profits which are usually associated with this description of 
business. the Shares of the existing Companies being for the most part 
held by those who decline to part with them except at a large premium, 
and at a price which yields but a comparatively small return on the 
money invested. 

The following Table will show the present market value of the Shares 
of a few of the Fire Insurance Companies, as compared with the amount 
paid up on them :— 





Present 
Market 
Value per 
Share, 
about 


| 

Name of Company.| Paid up per Share. Dividend. 
| | 
| 





WUD sociees sds {3 
| (Originally 10. paid 
up.since increased 
|) to 58/. out of pro- 
| { fits | 
| ( Originally 101...) | » o 
County |4 since increased tt ‘! A elles oo? and | 
1 \ sor out of profits fj Ss whe 
| go 6l. 5s.) | 


f and | 
t t 


Imperial .......... 7l. per Shaze 


North British and | } per 
Mercantile...... |) increased 
ber of profits 
Binrcccccccccccccce | 40 per cent. ...... 
| 30 per cent. ...... 
since in- |} 
creased to Lui. out 
{or profits. 


21. 5s. per Share .. 


| 


| 
Liverpool, London,} | 

and Globe \e 
La 


10 per cent. ...... 


Royal 
Commercial Union 
Lancashire 


| 36 per cent 
.-| 20 per cent. ...... 
20 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
20 per cent. bonus | 





An Agreement, dated the 22nd June, 1880, has been entered into 
between Mr. James David Moore (the originator of the scheme upon 
which the working of the Company will be founded), and Robert 
Thornton, Esq., as Trustee for the Company, by which Mr. Moore has 
agreed to accept a moderate number of paid-up Shares and « small sum 
ya cash in discharge of all claims against the Company; he has also 
agreed to enter the service of the Company at a moderate salary 

This Agreement, together with the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Company, can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitor 

Should it become necessary to raise more Capital, further Shares will 
‘de issued to the public at a premium, but the original Shareholders will 
have the privilege of taking them, pro rata, at par, according to the 
—— of Shares then standing in their names in the books of the 
Som) 2 
Where no Allotment is made the Deposit will be returned, and if a 
maller number of Shares be allotte¢ than applied for the surplus of the 
Deposit will be applicable to the payment of the amount due on allot- 
ment. If any instalment is not duly paid the Allotment will be liable to 
cancellation, and a previously made to forfeiture. 

anes for Shares can be made by letter, and Prospectuses and 
Application Forms can be obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, and at 
he Offices of the Company. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. Vol. III. 


HE LIFE of ADMIRAL of the FLEET, Sir 
WILLIAM PARKER, Bart.,G.C B. By Vice-Admiral AUGUSTUS 
PHILLIMORE, (The Concluding Volume, with Index to the Three 
Volumes.) 
London: Harrison, Pall Mall. 





Now ready, crown 8yo. 8s. with Portrait and Plans, 


OLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE from 
SAMACAND to HERAT, 
Through Balkh, and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. 
With his own Map of the March-Route from the Oxus to Herat. 
By CHARLES MARVIN, 
Author of ‘ The Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Akhal Tekke 
Turcomans,’ &c. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, S.W 
TWHE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANKING COM- 
PANY (Limited), having Branches at Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Larnaca (Cyprus), is prepared to transact every description of General 
Banking Business with those Places. O. FOA, Secretary. 
London, 27, Clement’s-lane, E.C 
PECIAL DEPOSIT 
G. BARKER & CO. 
BANKERS, 
39 and 40, MARK-LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863. ) 
Crearinc Banxers—The BANK cf ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS of 10/. and upwards received and Receipts issued— 
Ondemand .. oe 33 per cent. per annum. \ 
Seven Days’ Notice ee 4 ” ” 
14 Days’ Notice ee oe 43 * ” 
30 Days’ Notice ee ee 5 »” ” 
3 Months’ Notice... 6 nd * 
on Sums remaining on Deposit 





RATES. 


Interest 
Payable 


Quarterly. 


An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed 
Twelve complete Months. 

Current Accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of 
Banking transacted. 


§ UN FIRE Oo FF 
Threadneedle-street, E.C. Cnaring Cross. S.W. 
Oxford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 
Established 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances effected 
Sum insured in 1879 2,492,461 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Accumulated Funds oe oe ee «- £3,043,542 

Also a Subscribed Capital of morethan .. £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or from 

any of the Company's Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





ro S, 








=—_= 
pax IX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STRERy 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Ins effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


es 
LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy 
Fleet-street, London. : 

TRUSTEES. 


The Right Honourable BARON CAMPBELL. 

The Right Honourable VISCOUNT CRANBROOK. 

The Right Honourable LORD JUSTICE THESIGER. 

The Honourable VICE-CHANCELLOR Sir CHARLES HALL, 

WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 

EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. John James Johnson, Esq. QC, 
Francis Thomas Bircham, Esq. William Rolle Malcolm, Esq. 
‘The Hon. Hallyburton G. Campbell. | Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
John Clerk, Esq. Q.C. | Charles Manley Smith, Esq. 
Frederick George Davidson, Esq. | John Swift, Esq. 
, The Right Honourable Lord Justigg 
Thesiger. 

Edward Tompson, Esq 
Sir William eh Walton. 
Arnold William White, Esq. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq 





Jobn Deedes, Esq 

William James Farrer, Esq. 
Henry Ray Freshtield, Esq. 

Sir Farrer Herschell, Q.C. M.P. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 


Invested assets on 3lst December, 1879, 5,501,781. 

Income for the year 1879, 474,858. 

Amount paid in claims to 3lst December last, 12,339,467!. 

Keversionary Bonus allotted for the five years ended 3lst Decembe 
last, 675,8531. 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted, 6,198,991/. 

The Expenses of Management (including commission) are under 4 
per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised Prospectus of the Society, 
to the new rates of Premium, which are materially lower for young ling 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended limits of fre 
travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra Premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and Reversions in egg. 
nexion with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 

GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary, 


IS LOSS OF MONEY, 





L,°8s OF TIME 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, 
And may be Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000). Moderate Premiums, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowange 
in the event of Injury. 
ONE MILLION and a HALF has been paid as COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or, 
Corghill, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 





Demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


PORTUGAL, OLD AND NEW. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 


“It is quite possible that there may be other English residents who know Portugal and the Portuguese as well » 
Mr. Crawfurd, but it is certain that no Englishman has written more interesting books on the country.”—Saturday Review, 
“‘Mr. Crawfurd’s admirable book is most opportune, and his long residence in the country, his intimate and critical 
knowledge of the language, history, poetry, and the inner life of the people render him an authority as safe to follow ashe 


is pleasant 


The book is excellent in every way.”—Atheneum. 


“Than this a more agreeable account of Portugal and the Portuguese could scarcely have been written, and it wil 
surprise us if the book does not live as one of the best descriptions we possess of a foreign nation.” —St. James's Gazette, 

“The reader acquires a distinct and vivid impression of the matters that are chosen to be worked out ; and as they 
include political and domestic economy, history, literature, antiquities, geography, agriculture, sport, and, most important 


of all, port wine, there is diversity enough to suit every taste. 


Mr. Crawturd, however, though he has a lively sense of fu 


and a considerable faculty of writing wittily, does not allow these gifts to gain the mastery over him.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


C. KEGAN Pau & Co. 1, Paternoster-square. 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE ODE 


OF LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘ The Epic of Hades,’ &c. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


“This ought to be the most popular of the author’s works. 


People flock to hear Mr. Stopford Brooke, or Dem 


Stanley, or the Bishop of Manchester, but in this book they will hear a voice more eloquent than theirs, dealing wi th the 
most important subjects that can ever occupy the thoughts of man.”— Westminster Review. 


C. KEGAN PauL & Co. 1, Paternoster-square. 





NEXT WEEK. 


LORD HARTINGTON’S SPEECHES. 


ELECTION SPEECHES in 187) and 1880. 


By 


the Right Hon. the MARQUIS of HARTINGTON, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth. | rice 3s. 6d. 


Smali crown 8vo. cloth, 


A SKETCH of the KAFFIR and ZULU WARS: 


Guadana to Isandhlwana, 


By Capt. HENRY HALLAM PARR, Military Secretary to H. E. Sir Bartle Frere. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 


PALACE and PRISON and FAIR GERALDINE. 


Two Tragedies. 


By the Author of ‘Genevra’ and the ‘ Duke of Guise.’ 


Small crown Svo. cloth, 


CORYDALIS: a Story of the Sicilian Expedition. 


By EDWARD M. HAWTREY. 


C, Kegan Pau. & Co, 1, Paternoster-square, 
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“LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Athenewm, 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, clot 


NOTES 


Vols. I. 


FIFTH 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of simi 


h boards, with very Copious Index, 


AND QUERIES. 


to XII, 


SERIES. 


lar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen 
in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation’ — Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of 
Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington — William Roy — Caspar Hauser — Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of Wil- 
liam Penn—William, Abbott of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan— 
George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, 
the first Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James 
Sayers, the Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro ’"—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
‘Histoire des Médecins’—Juifs Anciens et Modernes— 
Earle’s ‘ Philology of the English Tongue ’—Unpublished 
Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Turton—‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains —Chap-Books—Lord Byron 
in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpublished Letter of 
John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh 
Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War— 
Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett— 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’— Development of the Press, 
1824-1874—Books Written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The 
Book.’ 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 
Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions 
—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Sui- 
cide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“ The lrish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost 
Leader”—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays— 
Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley— 
Henry VILI. as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles I. 
as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire 
Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorset- 
shire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“You know who the Critics are” —“‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed asI 
am to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise after 
the event—La Parole a été donnée a I’ Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The 





| Philology. 

Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey 
Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis —8. v. Z.— English 
Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—The 
Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo 


—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shak- 
speare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms— 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies— 
The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Pine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate— 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians— 
“ Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester— 
Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik 
—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s 
Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Ber- 
Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic Visita- 
tion in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte—Regis- 
trum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fast- 
ing Communion in the Church of England—The Title 
of Reverend—Consecration of Church Plate—“‘ Defender 
of the Faith”—The “ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets— 
Medieval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘* Hoc ut dixit ”—‘* Sandon ” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo, 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington 
—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian 
Statue in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland— 
The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George IIT. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healthy 
Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages—Itine- 
rant Empirics — Sunday Newspapers — Gipsies — The 
Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections 
—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual Appari- 
tions —The “‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy — Professor 
Becker's “‘ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket—London 
Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden 
Time —Gunpowder Plot — Baths in the Middle Ages — 
The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas—Christ- 





English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 


mas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—MARKS, DURLACHER BROS. 
395, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


ANTIQUE WORKS of ART and general Objects of Decoration. The 
authenticity of every Object guaranteed 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 





S TEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 
URN ISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e@ the above Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially ada) 
for the eee Trade, and now form one of the most comm 
Wareh the poli 
Bed-room Suites, from 62. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 9/. 9s. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 7l. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 22, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


KNIVES. FORKS, and SPOONS. 


‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when strongly SILVER-PLATED, 
cannot be distinguished from silver. 
With ordinary usage this quality will wear 20 years. 
| Fiddle, Bead , King’s 
| or Old or or 
Best Quality, strongly Plated. | Silver | Thread; Shell 





























Table Forks .. 
Table Spoons .. 
Dessert Forks 





A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 
23s. per dozen. Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s. 


CUTLE RY WARRANTED. 





Table | Dessert;Carvers 

Handles, Screwed or Rivetted. [knives |Kntves. per pr. 
Blades of the Finest Steel. 

s. d.| 8. d.| 8. d. 

3}-in. Ivory Handles, per doz 12 6 9 6 6 0 

34 do. do. ... 16 6 12 0 6 6 

33 do. to balance, do ... 18 6| 13 6 6 6 

4 do. do. ... 240| 18 0 76 

4 fine do. do. ... 32 0; 21 0 90 

4 extra large do. 36 0) 26 0/] W6é6 

4 African O.. 40 0} 320) B 6 

4 Silver Ferrules do. 40,0! 32 01 bb 0 








CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station. 
Samples at above rates post free. 





ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing 
Ironmonger, 39, Oxford-street, W., &c. 
Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


Aten SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 


ling, t free. 
amen 37, West Strand, London. 


AFOUL EINARIS WATE R, 
“ Laurea donandus Apoliinari.’’— Horace, Book iv. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 19, Regent-street, London, 8.W. 











| OTS 110 and 111.—Lor 110, very soft OLD 

PALE SHERRY, at 30s.; and LOT 111, very soft OLD OLOROSO 
SOLERA, pale gold, at 33s. per dozen.—SHERRIES of the old style, mel- 
lowed by age, very soft, and entirely free irom the fieryness which has 
been so detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These ex ly 
large Lots are placed in the hands of the Association for f = 
tion. and are offered to the Public, while on the special Lot List, at 
greatly reduced prices, instead of being Sold by Auction.—The LONDON 
CO-OPERATIVE WINE ASSOCIATION, Limited, 10 and 12, John-street, 





N R, . H. JON B B, 

SURGEON DENTIST, 

57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 

(Opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, 
enclosed by post, which explains the most unique system of the adjust- 
ment of Artificial Teeth without pain. 

Consultation free, from 10 to 5. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best for 
RCUDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, H 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 


"DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
«6 QANITAS” and DISINFECTION.—The Pine 


Forest at Home.—The SANITAS PREPARATIONS are in use 
sble and healthful, Disingests _ Fisids. Powders, and 
stainless. ithful. 5 
stale eeeid onpe, dollet Soaps and Fluids ; Tooth and Nursery Powders. 
all Chemists, or of the Sanitas , Limited, Bethnal 
London, E. Testimonials of highest Medical and Sanitary Authorities 
free. Of universal necessity as the most perfect Purifier and Disin- 
fectant. 
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PORTUGAL 











PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 


BK L se Se 


ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 





A natural Portuguese white wine without Brandy is made from Rhine 


Vines transplanted into Portugal. 


It is largely consumed in Portugal, makes an agreeable and wholesome 
summer drink, combining particularly well with all aérated waters, making a 


delicious cup without the addition of liqueurs. 


Bucellas Hock maintains its character in all climates, is a cheap wine, 


and can be obtained from Wine Merchants and dealers throughout the 


Kingdom. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor ””—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Francis. Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, B.C. ; and Published by Jou Faancts, at No. 20, Wellington-strest, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scortann, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for lautanp, Mr. John Roberts , Dablia.—S y, July 24, 1880. 
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